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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
Mr. Haldane’s scheme to reduce the army and its 
cost is of a drastic order; 20,000 men are_to be 
dropped by degrees. The two battalions of Guards, the 
3rd Coldstreams and 3rd Scots, recently raised, are to 
be disbanded ; and eight new line battalions created 
about the same time are also to go. The establish- 
ment of the field artillery is to be largely reduced, 
and a number of batteries are to be converted into a 
kind of militia. The cavalry is the only combatant 
arm which escapes. A striking force of six divisions 
is to be provided. It will be composed of 50,000 
men serving with the colours, 70,000 reservists and 
30,000 militia ; and it is stated that all these measures 
will increase our efficiency by 50 per cent.! Anew kind 
of organisation called big divisions is to be introduced ; 
and the old period of seven years with the colours and 
five in the reserve is again to be resorted to in the case 
of the cavalry and the infantry. 


For the speech as a Parliamentary effort, Mr. Balfour 
was no doubt right in saying that it would add to 
Mr. Haldane’s reputation ; which is saying a good deal, 
for much was expected of him. In form it was 
felicitous ; the grasp of detail was striking ; anda very 
complicated subject was made intelligible even to a 
layman. Mr. Haldane might, however, with advan- 
tage have protested less. He can hardly think any- 
one is impressed by iterated insistence on his minute 
examination of every military item. It is merely 
common form with War Ministers. As to Mr. Hal- 


dane’s contempt for his predecessors, that does not | 


trouble us much. His immediate predecessor took 
a similar view of his, and Mr. Haldane’s suc- 


cessor will doubtless do the same. But Mr. Haldane’s 


_ rhetorical dismissal of conscription was a very feeble 


| 


device. As Mr. Balfour showed, he has produced 
no alternative but optimistic talk about the readi- 
ness of the people to come forward, and so forth. 
Optimism is not business. Mr. Haldane thinks the 
discussion put conscription out of the question ; which 
is to admit that it had at any rate come into the 
question. Only a few years ago no War Minister 
would have troubled to mention it. We are moving. 


Lord Roberts raised once more the whole question of 
our unpreparedness for war in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday. Dealing exhaustively with historical examples, 
he showed that sea-power alone could not secure us 
success or even safety. In the great wars with France 
it was not our sea-power alone which prevailed, but 
also the military forces supplied in the main by other 
nations though paid for by us. Now, however, he 
contends that matters have changed ; and that we shall 
no longer be justified in relying on other nations—our 
commercial rivals—to find us soldiers in a great emer- 
gency. But Lord Roberts is less effective on the con- 
structive side. He is vague in his remedies. Perhaps 
we should expect this from one who, when he had 
power, did nothing to mend what he now deplores. No 
man ever had a greater opportunity to accomplish 
military reform than Lord Roberts when he came 
back from South Africa to take up the commandership- 
in-chief. The people’s idol and the Government’s trump 
card, who could have withstood him? And what did 
he do with it? However, better late than never. 


Lord Milner took his stand on the side of compulsion, 
and used the argument we have so often advanced, 
that one of the great advantages of the system would 
be that in a great crisis the value of those who came 
forward voluntarily, as in South Africa, would be 

reatly enhanced. In answer the Under Secretary for 
War was reduced to the poor resource of quoting Mr. 
Arnold-Forster’s now notoriously inaccurate figures— 
demonstrated by us at the time—as to the cost of 
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conscription ; his other plea was the threadbare formula 
that the Government desired to give us increased effi- 
ciency at a reduced cost, an ideal which every modern 
government proposes, but none achieves. 


Anxiety as to native unrest in South Africa does not 
diminish, and alarmist rumours from the Rand suggest 
that a general rising has been arranged for Tuesday 
next. Happily the Natal forces seem to have the 
rebellion fairly in hand, after inflicting further severe 
punishment on the Zulu impis still in the field. It 
is estimated that over five hundred of Matschwill’s 
men were killed in the Umvoti district on the 8th, 
Matschwill himself and his son being among the slain. 
Mr. Churchill has been called on to answer a variety of 
ill-mannered questions in Parliament put by cosmo- 
politan humanitarians wholly incapable of finding any- 
one in the right unless he be a foreigner or a black 
man. Mr. Byles, Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. Lupton run 
each other hard. The mutilation of a white man of course 
suggests to Mr. Byles that the colonist has been guilty 
of mutilating his black foe, whilst Mr. Lupton wants to 
know how many more Kaffirs are to be killed before 
the war. is stopped. At a time like the present when 
the white man may be called upon at any moment to face 
the gravest crisis, these pro-Zulu aspersions are calcu- 
lated to achieve only that ‘‘ irreparable mischief” which 
Dr. Wilkinson, former Bishop of Zululand, deplores. 


Het Volk is apparently not quite so confident as Sir 
Percy Fitzpatrick that the new Transvaal Constitution 
will give preponderance to the Dutch vote. At a meet- 
ing at Heidelberg a resolution was passed stating that 
the members will not decide till the Government scheme 
is known whether they will take part in the election 
campaign or not. As however they seem already to 
have inaugurated the campaign, the ulterior motive of 
the resolution may not be very difficult to detect. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman announces that responsible 
government cannot be fully established till the begin- 
ning of next year, and in order to give the new authority 
a free hand in dealing with the Chinese question no 
further coolie importations will be authorised after 
November. The agitator continues to talk as though 
the hollow pretence of both the Radical Government at 
home and the enemies of the mineowners had not been 
thoroughly exposed. Mr. Churchill has this week 
stated that out of 60,000 Chinese employed 12,goo have 
been sentenced, but the figures he gave and the ad- 
missions he made show that of these offences 95 per 
cent. were not of a serious character. 


When the Government of the Straits Settlements 
decided to take over the important works and property 
of the Tanjong Pagar Dock Company at Singapore, 
there was some apprehension among the shareholders. 
Under the award now made by Viscount St. Aldwyn, 
as umpire in the arbitration proceedings, they have 
certainly no ground for complaint. Shareholders will 
receive over $750 for every $100 of the original capital, 
the compensation all told amounting to some three 
millions sterling, which will be satisfied out of a loan to 
be issued by the Government. The way. is now clear 
for those improvements in the port of Singapore which 
will make it equal to its opportunities both as a 
trading centre and a great naval base. Singapore is 
So situated that it is bound to play an increasingly im- 
portant part in any strategic scheme for the defence of 
British interests in the Far East. 


Why is it that Liberal statesmen whenever they are 
ealled upon to discuss Colonial affairs assume an atti- 
tude of self-defence? Lord Loreburn, at the National 
Liberal Club dinner given in his honour on Wednes- 
day, was no exception to the rule. He deprecated 
the ‘‘ twitting ” of the Radical party with indifference to 
the best interests of our relations with the Colonies, and 
gave his word that all the Radical party desire is to 
strengthen the ties uniting the various members of the 
Empire. History bears witness that they do protest too 
much, and as a fact the Lord Chancellor rather gave 
his case away when he repeated Lord Elgin’s assurance 
that they were always anxious to be generous to the 
man on the spot, but must not allow pro-Consuls—did 


he not say prancing pro-Consuls?—to frame their 
policy. 

In its twelve years of existence the British Empire 
League has done much good work, thanks mainly to 
a wonderfully energetic secretary, and deserves all the 
oo bestowed upon it by Lord Derby at the Mansion 

ouse on Monday. In one respect it appears to have 
succeeded where the Royal Colonial Institute has made 
no effort and the Imperial Institute hardly got beyond 
the stage of tentative experiment. It has founded a 
British Empire Club, where those who are interested 
in the main object of the League—-which is to bring all 
parts of the Empire into closer touch—may meet ona 
purely social and non-party footing. There was room 
for such a club in the capital of the Empire and if the 
Colonial Institute had been alive to its possibilities, its 
central position gave it a chance wholly wanting to the 
far-off Imperial Institute. 


The German Emperor has been cruising in the 
Norwegian waters this week and at Trondhjem he was 
entertained by King Haakon. There is a kind of 
world-religion about the Emperor which is as rare as it 
is effective. This comes out in most of his speeches. 
In his reply to a speech at the banquet proposing his 
health the Emperor said that he had just been praying 
for King Haakon in the cathedral at Trondhjem. Who 
but he could safely put the thing in this way in a 
speech at a public banquet ? The truth is the Emperor 
is a bard, not only in feeling but in language too. But 
he has a way of joining solid prose to his poetry. He 
clearly desires to increase his influence in Norway. 
By his clever speeches lately he has pleased people at 
Copenhagen who were angry with him not long ago, 
and he remains on the best terms with King Oscar. 


The Court of Cassation has quashed the Rennes 
verdict on Captain Dreyfus, who now stands legally 
cleared of all charges brought against him. Everyone 
here will be glad that this miserable affair is at last 
finally closed, and closed in this way. Whatever his im- 
pressions of Captain Dreyfus, no one accustomed to the 
methods of English criminal procedure could say that 
his previous convictions were justified by the evidence 
produced. No doubt at the time we English failed to 
observe the restraint becoming the people of one country 
in discussing a domestic affair of another. The Dreyfus 
trial was our affair only on the principle, humani nil 
a me alienum puto. This did not justify our taking 
sides passionately in a neighbour’s quarrel. It is true 
that remembrance of our attitude will at this moment 
even commend us to the powers that bein France. But 
the present mood may at any time change ; for the 
acquittal of Dreyfus is a political matter as was his 
conviction. 


Before rising for the holidays the French Chamber 
passed a most important measure of social reform. 
They passed by 575 votes to 1 the Day of Rest Bill 
already adopted by the Senate. They chose Sunday as 
the obligatory day—but made it abundantly clear that 
this was in no wise a concession to religion. A few 
speakers did indeed express a fear lest the choice 
should be taken to imply some religious feeling but 
they did not press the point. The new measure does 
not include railway and steamship labour and by a system 
of ‘‘shifts” the difficulty as to cafés, restaurants and 
bakeries is avoided. 


If to-day we were to accept the Psalmist’s limitation 
of a man’s years, it would be a questionable com- 
pliment to Mr. Chamberlain to smile joyously and 
applaud on 8 July ; for on that day Mr. Chamberlain’s 
years were threescore and ten. Perhaps we keep 
green longer now: it takes four-score years for the 
full tale of some modern statesmen’s careers, and even 
then their strength is not ‘‘all labour and sorrow”, - 
as the case of Palmerston or Gladstone may remind 
us. Mr. Chamberlain might wonder whether the list 
of his virtues enumerated by the Press and on the 
platform had not of late been drawn out to its 
utmost possible length. But we are inclined to think 
full credit has not been paid him for reaching seventy 
years of age and still remaining vigorous. That is 
quite a virtue in itself. An important public man 
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owes it to his country to preserve his health and 
energy against old age. Mr. Chamberlain seems to 
us to be in the way of discharging this duty as effec- 
tually as any politician in English history. 


It is quite a natural, spontaneous feeling that 
Birmingham, in fact the country generally, has shown 
over this event; and it has been by no means re- 
stricted to one party in the State; there have been 
various sincere and kind references to it among Liberals, 
and the best Liberal newspapers have had some pleasant 
things to say of Mr. Chamberlain at seventy—indeed, 
considering the grand ‘‘copy” he supplies gratis to 
their cartoonists, picturesque Parliamentary reporters 
and slashing leader-writers, they would be vilely un- 
grateful if they did not show a little enthusiasm. We 
believe that Mr. Chamberlain deserves the general 
poe which has been paid him. But it is possible that 

nglish people of late years have been going in over- 
much for jubilees of praise and pride. Praise is a poor 
food for the making of character; there is often too 
much pap about it. Fortunately Mr. Chamberlain’s 
character was made fifty years or so before he began 
to come in for the praise. 


Evidence accumulates apace in support of ‘‘ the 
Colonial offer”. The Chambers of Commerce of the 
Empire by more than five to one declare in favour of 
a reciprocal preferential tariff. Lord Elgin in opening 
the Congress promised, in view of next year’s Colonial 
Conference, to study its proceedings carefully. It was 
in vain that Lord Avebury on behalf of Great Britain, 
Sir Ernest Cable on behalf of India and Mr. Hamar 
Greenwood M.P. as a Canadian appealed to the meeting 
not to pass a resolution conflicting violently with the 
verdict of the British people at the last general election. 
The delegates being business men saw no reason for 
subscribing either to free-trade fears or Manchester 
fanaticism. Those who are in active touch with the 
trade of the Empire are the best judges of its interests, 
and this great gathering listened with obvious im- 
patience to Mr. Hamar Greenwood’s naive advice to 
the Colonies to give up the effort to teach ‘‘ the great 
homeland” its business. 


Lord Goschen’s refusal to believe that London finance 
can prosper while trade is bad is a not unamusing com- 
mentary on the depression in the City at a time when 
the Board of Trade Returns show continued upward 
movement. Evidently there is something wrong about 
the Returns. In June exports were better than last year 
by £4,653,790 and imports improved by £ 4,335,302. 
On the six months just completed the exports advanced 
by £ 24,887,295 whilst imports were up 427,441,819. 
Such substantial advances ought to mean that trade 
was booming, notwithstanding the fact that imports 
are still expanding as they have done for so many years 
past more rapidly than exports. Of the increase in 
exports during June no less a sum than £2,726,262 is 
accounted for by one item alone—ships. The next 
largest item is that of iron and steel and other metal 
manufactures, amounting to £470,000. Against that 
we have to set an increase in similar manufactures im- 
ported of over £1,178,000—a significant and certainly 
not a satisfactory feature. 


In the debate on the Education Bill in Committee 
Mr. Birrell has been showing a more conciliatory dis- 
position and has accordingly incurred the wrath of the 
nonconformists. It was of real importance to free the 
Commissioners, to be appointed under the Bill, from 
the necessity of obtaining the acquiescence of the local 
authority in any scheme they might make. As the Bill 
stood, the local authority was the absolute master of 
the situation ; and we know what that would mean in 
some districts. But it is a pity Mr. Birrell would not 
agree to reduce the five years’ guarantee to be required 
by the Commissioners from the trustees of the volun- 
tary schools. The conditions remain heavily adverse 
to the trustees. And the irreversible, indeed unalterable, 
character of the Commission’s proceedings is main- 
tained. This, we still hold, in spite of the Solicitor- 
General’s opinion, neutralises the direction to the 
Commissioners to act in accordance with the principles 
of the Court of Chancery. 


Mr. Birrell made another concession as to voluntary 
schools whose buildings the local authority are to 
be allowed to use temporarily, from 1908 to 1gro. 
New teachers, appointed during this period by the local 
authority, must be willing to give the denominational 
religious teaching hitherto given in the school. This is 
in accordance with Mr. Birrell’s assurance that these 
schools shall practically remain voluntary schools 
during the interim. But the words of the Bill do not 
ensure that, whatever the Government’s intention. 
Especially, religious teaching need not be compulsory, 
even for children who do not claim the privilege of the 
conscience clause. Altogether these temporary schools 
are a fantastic anomaly. 


The ‘‘ Laymen’s Protest” at the Albert Hall was an 
effective answer to the favourite Radical cry that the 
opposition to the Education Bill is an affair of priests 
and women. Neither parson nor woman was present 
in the Albert Hall on Monday. Lord Hugh Cecil 
made a very fine speech which was very inadequately 
reported in the papers. His precision of expression 
was admirable. Altogether the meeting was a happy 
idea, and the speakers were very well chosen to repré- 
sent all parties, ecclesiastical and political. Mr. 
Montague Barlow, who moved the first resolution, 
represents all the best elements in the Evangelical 
school, while the seconder, Mr. Frederick Rogers, spoke 
as a High Churchman. Mr. Kynaston R. Denham, 
representing Liberal Churchmen, was more pronounced 
in his wrath against the Government than any of the 
other speakers. Sonorous platitude could do no more. 
No doubt Liberal Churchmen feel that they have been 
made fools for their pains in helping to return a Liberal 
Government. We cannot sympathise with them: they 
ought to have known what would happen. 


Mr. Burns introduced in the House of Commons on 
Thursday a Bill to increase the powers of his department 
in the work of food inspection. This is a result of the 
tinned-meat scandals, but there is Tittle doubt it was 
needed long ago. The action of the Manchester mentbers 
—‘‘niggard Manchester ’—in opposing strongly the pro- 
visional order giving special powers for the inspection of 
food to the Port Authority ought not to be forgotten— 
if forgiven. The order was adopted in committee on 
Wednesday. If it had not been, we fancy wise people 
careful of their health might say with Prince Charlie 
‘*Farewell Manchester—sadly. [ depart”. English 
people, to say nothing of Americans, need far more 
inspection of at least some sorts of food than they get 
at present. 


Jams have been mentioned a good deal of late in this 
matter. We remember a few years ago looking down 
from a high building on a terrible disaster in a yard 
where jams were being dealt with. A huge cask had 


been upset and the factory girls with loud !aughter and 


lively movements were hastening to scoop the spilt food 
off the ground and return it to its cask : they were dancing 
about that cask like Corybants. One very disgusting 
sight in London perhaps hardly comes under this 
category ; none the less it ought to be made impossible ; 
a butcher is constantly to be seen driving a cart full of 
uncovered carcases of sheep or ox. Commonly he sits 
on the bodies, and you see him shaking loosely from 
side to side as they shake. This sight is common in 
the West End of town: we noticed it in Piccadilly the 
other day. True the carcases are cooked before they 
are eaten. But suppose you went into a butcher’s shop 
and found the man sitting or lying down on the joint 
you wished to buy for dinner—you would not quite 
fancy that meat. 


Mr. Crooks M.P. is a very hard man to please. He 
complains that inquiry was to be made into the indus- 
trial and financial condition of Poplar and nothing 
of the sort has yet been undertaken. The investi- 
gation so far, in his opinion, has simply shown a great 
Government department using the whole force of its 
officials to secure evidence against the Labour repre- 
sentatives of Poplar. That is Mr. Crooks’ way of 
telling Mr. John Burns what he thinks of him and the 
Local Government Board. He does not endorse all the 
Poplar Guardians have done but he entertains a pious 
hope that the country will approve their action. Mr 
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Crooks’ smug satisfaction is really only one degree less 
astonishing than some of the facts which every day 
of the inquiry brings forth, The manner in which 
pricesf bounded up—tor instance coffee-pots worth 5s. 
a dozen in 1905 were 60s. a dozen in 1906—beats any 
bull operation known to Throgmorton Avenue. 


On Wednesday the local secretary to the Charity 
Organisation Society was the chief witness before the 
inquiry. He made a long and interesting statement 
sketching the history of the guardians’ system and 
policy there for many years past. His attitude was 
something of a surprise—he declared that public opinion 
would in the end warmly approve of the guardians’ 
work. What they had done for the children, for 
instance, during the last twelve years ‘‘entitled them 
to the gratitude of all good citizens”. On the other 
hand, the witness condemned some of their methods ; 
they had erred in their policy of outdoor relief; and 
had been arrogant to the Poplar Municipal Alliance and 
other bodies whose right to combine, just as the work- 
men combined, they seem to have strangely forgotten. 
He also spoke strongly in favour of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in instituting the inquiry. Mr. Martley’s 
evidence may not be very satisfactory to those who 
look to the inquiry only for light amusement, but there 
was quite enough Sam Wellerism about the earlier 
stages for practical purposes. 


Some of the unemployed have been causing an 
excitement at Manchester by seizing Church land 
at Levenshulme. Nine or ten burly fellows have simply 
squatted in the manner familiar enough in the Colonies, 
have pegged out claims and have proceeded to turn up 
the land. So far, beyond the rector’s earnest protest, 
no steps have been taken against the little band who are 
thus daringly carrying into effect the precepts of some 
of their leaders. Jack Williams, who signs himself 
** Outlaw ”, has telegraphed to ‘‘ Comrade John Burns” 
inviting congratulations on the literal interpretation 
put upon his advice of twenty years ago. Mr. A. 
Smith, the leader of the movement, announces that he 
has his eye on other spots suitable for ‘‘ pinching”, 
and promptly makes himself ridiculous by telling the 
police that if they interfere they will be kept busy by 
the squatters, who will know how to play the part of 
De Wet. 


Motor omnibus disasters, through either a skid or a 
brake failure, are becoming alarmingly frequent. Ten 
people were killed in an accident to a Vanguard near 
Crawley, and practically not one of the thirty-four 
passengers escaped injuries grave or slight. The brakes 
failed to act whilst the omnibus was going downhill : it 
gathered terrific speed, left the road and was dashed 
to pieces against a tree. This is one of a series of 
accidents to locomotives which have happened during 
the week, including a railway accident to a Calais ex- 
press, and a far worse one in America in which there 
were many killed and injured. In the inquest arising 
out of the Highgate electric tramway accident the jury 
attributed the disaster to a want of skill in the driver, 
arising from insufficient experience. But they expressly 
found that within his knowledge he had done his utmost 
to avert the catastrophe. 


Mont St. Jean is a name as moving for English ears 
almost as La Haye Sainte or Waterloo itself. It has 
about it not a little of the music of those “‘ thunders 
of Hougomont that left us mightiest”—though, as 
M. Henry Houssaye the historian says, few troops 
were actually quartered near the farm. To say this is, 
nowadays, to say or think nothing slighting of France and 
the French. The fact is Waterloo is classical. French 
and English and German people can take the same 
interest in it, and without danger surely of stirring any 
old feelings of rivalry or animosity. So Waterloo field 
and all that pertains to it should be preserved for the 
world. Yet here is Mont St. Jean farm being sold to 
the highest bidder! You cannot mention the keys of 
the positions of Napoleon and Wellington without 
mentioning Mont St. Jean. And Waterloo is being 
spoken of as an eligible building site. Hoardings for 

ills and soap advertisements may be set up there before 

ng at this rate. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S INFLUENCE. 


HEN Mr. Gladstone was defeated in 1886, and a 
company of leading Unionists were exulting 
over his anticipated disappearance from politics, a 
great Conservative lady warned them he would ‘‘ soon 
pop up again”. Involved in a still greater disaster, 
Mr. Chamberlain has never even seemed to be under. 
When the country was overrun by the enemy, he stood 
entrenched, in the solid wedge of territory which he 
rules, an isolated outpost ot Imperialism, much as 
Ladysmith defied the advance of the victorious Boers. 
In spite, however, of the strength which he derives 
from the unwavering support of ‘‘ his own people”, 
the enthusiasm and confidence which animated the 
birthday celebrations on Saturday and Monday came 
upon easy-going average politicians with a sense of 
surprise. It was not a local demonstration: England 
shared in the rejoicing and congratulations. Though 
the volume of applause may have been diminished since 
he returned from South Africa in 1903 far and away 
the most popular man in the country, the note was 
unchanged. For good or for evil, it is said by friend 
and by adversary that individually he remains the most 
powerful man in public life. Neither age, defeat, 
argument nor denunciation has shaken his personal 
influence. 

What is it, then, that his countrymen admire? In 
many ways he stands in contrast with the accepted 
type of English statesmen. For the sporting tastes 
which are traditionally associated with high place, and 
which helped to swell the popularity of Palmerston and 
Randolph Churchill and Lord Rosebery, he exhibits a 
good-humoured contempt. Nor does he impress the 
masses with a sense of deep learning like ‘‘ Mr. G.”, 
or with a reputation for refined intellect like Mr. 
Balfour. He is without the romantic interest that 
first made Disraeli to be suspected as a charlatan 
and afterwards worshipped as a demi-god. He has 
not that air of profound subtlety which assimilated 
Lord Salisbury to the great Italians of the Middle 
Ages, and eventually led English people to adopt 
the estimate of him formed by foreign statesmen. 
Mr. Chamberlain is an indoors man, yet he is not 
literary or philosophical. If he has read much and 
thought deeply, he shows no sign of either in his 
speeches. His private life is so happy and blame- 
less that it is not without a tinge of commonplace, 
while his public career, strangely diversified though it 
has been, contains no element of mystery. You always 
know exactly what he is thinking, whereas with Lord 
Salisbury you had a feeling that there might be some- 
thing at the back of his mind which would prove him 
to be right if he consented to reveal it, but which he 
did not think it proper for the public to be told. He 
complained once of the difficulty experienced by the 
Foreign Office in carrying on diplomatic negotiations— 
it was like bees working in a glass hive. 

The saying illustrates the difference between the old 
and the new types of statesmanship. The modern 
Englishman expects to be taken into the confidence of 
his rulers, and Mr. Chamberlain was the first politician 
to recognise, and by recognising to intensify, what is 
not altogether an auspicious tendency. He likes to 
work in the glass hive. We find him doing it from 
the outset of his career. He made it his mission to 
rouse Official Liberalism and keep it up to the Radical 
standard. As Chairman of the Education League, he 
fought the religious compromise arranged by Mr. 
Forster, and he no sooner entered Parliament than he 
set himself to flagellate the Whigs. Admission to the 
Cabinet of 1880 did not muzzle him; he struggled 
against Coercion in Ireland until its advocates either 
retired or confessed themselves beaten. He agitated 


for a forward policy in social reform in spite of the © 


frowns of his colleagues and the mild rebuke of his 
Chief. They did not object to his heterodoxies so long 
as he kept them for the council chamber. It was his 
platform speeches that gave the offence. The Un- 
authorised Programme was a calculated indiscretion, 
and he followed it up with racy attacks on Rip van 
Winkle and the Skeleton at the Egyptian Feast. Simi- 
larly, in the Home Rule crisis, there was never any 
doubt, though he joined Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet in 1886, 
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that he was insisting on limitations which the Prime 
Minister would not accept. Again, when he formed his 
alliance with the Conservatives, and lent outside support 
to Lord Salisbury’s Government, he made it plain that 
a price would be exacted, and the Free Education Act 
was part-payment of the obligation. 

The publicity on which he has always insisted he did 
not confine to domestic policy. The statesmen of the 
Chancelleries looked down their noses when a Minister 
of the Crown advised the French press to mend its 
manners, when the Tsar’s Government were told that 
dealing with them was like supping with the Devil, and 
when the German Chancellor’s attack on the humanity 
of British officers was met with a bluff retort. In all 
these incidents, in which Mr. Chamberlain treated 
Great Powers with as little ceremony as he would have 
shown in his salad days to a recalcitrant town 
councillor, on a question of gas or water, he proved 
that he thoroughly understood the temper of his 
countrymen. He was simply expressing what they 
felt, and he said it in the way they admired. Perhaps 
it might make difficulties. But on the whole he 
believed it would do good. Undoubtedly he increased 
his popularity by each of these rallies. If we look at 
the rise and fall of public reputations in recent years, it 
is evident that the one quality which Englishmen appre- 
ciate is directness. Mr. Balfour’s fame was highest 
when day by day he stood up in the House of Commons 
to defy Nationalist clamour, and when it was known 
that behind the licensed invective of Parliament he was 
threatened with dagger and bullet. His cool insouciance 
and inflexible resolution made him the most admired 
man at Westminster. His position became weakened 
as soon as he transferred the philosophic doubt of his 
metaphysics to the arena of S. Stephen’s. It will not 
be restored until, in the course of his dialectical 
wanderings, he hits upon some Categorical Imperative. 
Similarly with Lord Rosebery, his great time was 
when he confronted the French Government on the 
Egyptian question, and again when he resigned rather+ 
than be dragged by Mr. Gladstone into the Armenian 
adventure. Since that spurt of virility he has gone 
steadily down, simply because nobody knows what he 
would be after. He is no longer interesting. His 
most exquisite reasons are ignored. It is practical 
conclusions that the public care about, and, therefore, 
the Liberals have confided their fortunes to Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, a plain pleasant man whom they 
can understand. He is not inspiring ; intellectually he 
is overshadowed in his Cabinet by three or four of his 
colleagues, yet he has impressed the party with a sense 
of straight-forward vigour. 

Another great quality in Mr. Chamberlain is that he 
always gives us lively cricket. He may hit across the 
wicket sometimes ; he is apt to run himself out ; occa- 
sionally he knocks down his own stumps. But no sooner 
does he appear than the game brightens up. If the 
hard hitting is not quite scientific, it provides capital 
entertainment for the spectators. And it must not be 
forgotten that the great body of Englishmen look on 
politics as a diversion. In spite of the enthusiasts, the 
doctrinaires, and the philanthropists, we take our 
public life very comfortably, and are quite un- 
mindful of the festering sores and smouldering vol- 
canoes of which we receive daily and weekly notifica- 
tion. For a few years Home Rule stirred our 
passions, and now the Tariff Reform movement has 
set our brains working. But in an ordinary way 
we do not much trouble ourselves about general 
principles or abstract argument. This is a fact by 
which Mr. Chamberlain profits. Consciously or un- 
consciously, he has had it borne in upon him that 
Englishmen are not guided by logic. He seldom 
draws out an elaborate argument or attempts to antici- 
pate objections. In truth neither has he gone through 
the intellectual training nor does he possess the mental 
gifts which make a great controversialist. He is, 
however, a great missionary. He seizes on a telling 
text, he enforces it with strong illustrations, he adorns 
it with easy eloquence and genuine humour, he en- 
livens it with brilliant assaults on his adversaries, and 
—this is the great secret of his astonishing success—he 
is never weary of preaching the same sermon. Men of 
deeper reading and more fastidious taste seek to 


change their theme and vary their treatment. By 
doing so they gratify the cultured audience, but make 
no direct impression on the masses. There is no instru- 
ment of statecraft so effective as what is mistakenly 
called the art of damnable iteration. 

It would, however, be unfair to conclude an estimate 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s personal influence without giving 
due prominence to his moral qualities. If he is a ruth- 
less enemy he is a devoted friend, and if his temper is 
warm so is his heart. Nor has any chief of a depart- 
ment shown more regard for his staff than the ex-Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies. A subordinate who in 
excess of zeal had committed an honest mistake might 
be lashed in Downing Street, but he would be sturdily 
defended in Parliament. Again Mr. Chamberlain can 
work with men who differ from him. With Lord 
Milner, for instance, he was at issue on several very 
important questions (notably, on the suspension of the 
Cape Constitution) yet their co-operation was never 
hampered by their differences. It would be absurd to 
pretend that Mr. Chamberlain is not ambitious, nor 
should we regard the absence of that quality as a 
merit in a public man. But, so far from being selfish 
in the pursuit of personal aggrandisement, no man has 
made greater sacrifices for the public welfare or for 
private friendship. He has by no means always, in the 
phrase of Emerson to whom his character would in 
some ways have appealed greatly—‘‘ insisted on him- 
self”. In 1880 he was prepared to waive his claims 
to a place in Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry in favour of 
Sir Charles Dilke, and there was between the two 
aspiring Radicals an amicable contest for the honours 
of self-renunciation. In the last two years it is noto- 
rious that over and over again he has resisted the 
stalwarts of Tariff Reform and declined to be put 
into competition with Mr. Balfour. When he resigned 
office in 1886 rather than accept a measure of Home Rule 
which went beyond his view of Imperial safety he also 
abandoned the certain reversion of the party leader- 
ship. Had he stood by Mr. Gladstone, neither Lord 
Rosebery nor Sir William Harcourt would have been 
thought of for the first place in the party. As for 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, he would have been 
given a minor post in the Cabinet which now bears his 
name. Nor is it suggested, except by a few malig- 
nants, that in starting the Tariff Reform movement 
Mr. Chamberlain was actuated by personal ambition. 
The convictions which he announced on 15 May, 1903, 
were forced on him by his unavailing attempts, through 
eight years of office, to develop commercial intercourse 
between the Mother Country and the Colonies, while 
the first and most natural result of the public declara- 
tion was his retirement from duties which he loved and 
severance from a Chief to whom he was unaffectedly 
devoted. 


MR. HALDANE’S SURRENDER. 


R. HALDANE has surrendered to the clamour of 
4 the extremists, in spite of his fine sayings, and 
his heroic determination to resign rather than jeopardise 
the efficiency of the army. It is true that he has found 
four general officers to bless his proposals. But these 
as a whole are by no means representative of the 
sum total of either military wisdom or independence. 
Needless to say he seeks to justify his measures under 
the well-worn argument of increased efficiency at 
reduced cost. But we have heard this from almost 
every War Minister since Mr. Cardwell used that 
specious and delusive phrase; and we certainly ex- 
pected that a man of Mr. Haldane’s intellectual power 
and originality would have invented something better. 
It is easy to say that because you deprive a body of a 
limb or two, the body must become more active and 
useful. But unfortunately the reality is very unlike 
the ideal. Of course the War Secretary assumes the 
usual official optimism in presenting the inevitable 
army scheme which is now expected about every three 
years ; and in truth, despite his unusual capacity, we 
cannot see that Mr. Haldane has so far made out any 
claims to rise much above the standpoint of recent 
War Ministers. He is not even original; for 
reduction of the personnel and armament of the army, 
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when once a great war has been successfully concluded, 
or sometimes when a new Ministry comes into office, 
has throughout our history been a frequent occurrence. 
The question can by no means be regarded as purely a 
party one ; since we cannot but realise that both parties 
have in this respect at times committed themselves to 
grave and reckless courses. For what else can it be called 
than reckless for a Government to neglect, simply in 
order to please the ignorant and the parsimonious, 
the payment of an adequate insurance for the Empire’s 
safety : and to effect reductions, not because the inter- 
national or colonial outlook in any way warrants them, 
but simply because they are now, as always in peace- 
time, popular? It is true that the nation, much more 
than the Government or the War Secretary, is primarily 
to blame, but that by no means relieves Ministers 
of responsibility. At any rate they do not err from 
want of warning; though it is probable that Lord 
Roberts’ weighty words last Tuesday fell on deaf ears. 
Indeed it is questionable whether any portent, short of 
the actual arrival of an enemy at our gates would 
awaken the parochially-minded busybodies—who so 
largely compose the present majority in the Commons 
—and compel them to consider great national issues. 
Clearly Mr. Balfour’s unwise acceptance of the 
‘*blue-water” theories in their extreme form has borne 
bitter fruit. As we pointed out at the time, it was 
absolutely certain that the Radicals, when they 
came into power, would use his arguments as a lever 
for reduction ; and now we see that Mr. Haldane justifies 
the extreme course which he is pursuing by relying on 
the pronouncements of the late Prime Minister. 

To turn to details. The total reductions amount to 
20,000 men, a course which we are told will increase 
our military efficiency by 50 per cent. The units 
which are actually ear-marked for destruction are 
two Guards and eight infantry battalions; whilst 
eighteen batteries of Field Artillery are to be con- 
verted into a kind of militia, the cavalry being the only 
combatant arm which escapes the pruning-knife. The 
volunteers are to be organised on local lines, and the 
much-talked of expansible force is to be left to the good 
feeling of local bodies, which is not likely to produce 
much. In introducing his scheme it was surely un- 
necessary for Mr. Haldane to favour us with some 
unctuous platitudes about the desirability of a great 
and rich nation like ourselves taking the lead in the 
impracticable and Utopian cause of general disarma- 
ment. The only satisfactory features about the whole 
business are that batteries are not to be disbanded 
wholesale as we had been led to suppose, but merely 
to be reduced toa militia scale, and the seven years 
period with the colours and five in the reserve is to be 
restored in the case of the cavalry and the infantry, as 
we have always held must eventually be the case. 
Certainly an experimental brigade of militia field artillery 
has been for some time past in being, and report speaks 
well of it. It is not militia in the sense that we 
speak of militia infantry, the permanent and profes- 
sional element being much stronger. The experimental 
brigade is, however, a special case, ‘‘run” by picked 
officers and non-commissioned officers; and we can 
hardly hope that the same level can be maintained 
throughout. Mr. Haldane was not quite fair in stating 
that the late Government forgot all about the reserve and 
waggons necessary for the quick-firing guns. Unfortu- 
nately everything in this country cannot be provided 
at once in such a case ; and these would naturally have 
followed in course of time. What an uproar Mr. 
Haldane’s friends would have raised had the late 
Government demanded the requisite funds at once for 
doing this! Still it is satisfactory that Mr. Haldane 
realises the necessity. But whatever there may be to 
say for the new Artillery scheme, which we sincerely 
hope will be productive of successful results, there can 
be no mitigation of the course the Government has 
taken in reducing the infantry. The Guards reduction 
is especially flagrant. They possess a much larger 
reserve than the line owing to their system of short 
service. They are thus a force which can very rapidly 
be converted into service units. During the South 
African War few line battalions proceeded to the seat 
of war in full strength owing to the paucity of their 
reservists, the Guards being amongst the few who did 


so. Yet two Guards battalions are to go. As regards 
the eight doomed line battalions—two each from the 
Northumberland and Lancashire Fusiliers, and the 
Warwickshire and Manchester Regiments—their lives 
were threatened even under the late Government. 
That does not make us regret their extinction the 
less ; because we are convinced that on an emergency 
arising, more battalions will be required, as was the 
case during the South African War when we had to 
resort to such ruinous expedients as raising reserve 
regiments. A reduction of establishments throughout 
the infantry would have been certainly preferable ; 
since, however low the cadres might have been brought, 
they could always have been raised to comparative 
strength again by means of reservists. A so-called 
striking force of 150,000 men is to be provided, which 
is virtually the striking force of three army corps pro- 
vided for by the much-abused Brodrickian scheme, 
though now the force is only to be composed of 50,000 
men serving with the colours, the remainder bein 
made up of 70,000 reservists and 30,000 militia. This 
will be the third time in five years that the army has 
been redistributed. 

One of the most irritating features of the scheme is 
its almost assured futility. It is certain that, instead 
of making for economy, the present measures will 
eventually lead to increased expenditure. Regarding 
the question purely from the present standpoint, is it 
worth while taking these risks for the comparatively 
trivial saving which is being effected, especially when 
we consider the millions annually expended in this 
country for municipal purposes, which can hardly be 
regarded as of equal importance? Reduction with us 
is of course an ever-present ideal. The same old 
foolish and impossible argument has been repeated 
over and over again by successive War Ministers 
—increased efficiency at reduced expenditure—whilst 
the nation has ever maintained that never again can 
we be drawn into a great war. How silly all 
this is, the most cursory study of our military 
history for the last 200 years must conclusively 
prove. Hitherto when reductions have been indulged in 
we have invariably afterwards had to make them good 


again ; and thus spend far more than if we had let © 


matters remain as they were. After the treaty of Paris 
in 1763 we reduced the army. Then, after a lapse of 
little more than ten years, came the War of American 
Independence, which tried our military resources to the 
utmost. After that again came the usual reaction, with 
the result that the outbreak of the Napoleonic wars 
found us dangerously weak, though fortunately the 
previous efforts of the then Commander-in-Chief, the 
Duke of York, had the effect of rendering our plight 
less serious than it might have been. After this of 
course we again reduced, till the Crimean and Mutiny 
campaigns afforded us another rude awakening. Once 
more came a period of extreme reaction ; and, but for 
the efforts of the Duke of Cambridge, our army during 
the sixties would almost have dwindled away. The 
great continental wars at the close of this period 
frightened us certainly for atime ; but our own wars 
in the later seventies and early eighties found us none 
too strong. Then again we went to sleep, till fortu- 
nately just before the South African War the Govern- 
ment of the day made some increase, though not nearly 
as great as it should have been, as subsequent events 
proved. Thus frequently we have had to expend 
millions which the timely expenditure of thousands 
would have obviated; and now once more we appear 
to be drifting towards the same fool’s paradise. 


THE AMENDMENT OF COMPANY LAW. 


( pPressaivs and vexatious laws for the regulation 

of commercial affairs have two invariable results, 
the discouragement of business and the practice of 
evasion. The Company Act of 1900 was, as the 
Saturpay Review pointed out at the time, as grand- 
motherly and harassing a piece of legislation as ever 
issued from the Board of Trade under the auspices of 
the late Mr. Ritchie, which, is saying a good deal. It 
was intended to prevent fools from losing their money. 
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It succeeded in frightening away sensible and prudent 
men from the promotion and direction of joint-stock 
enterprise: while it forced the more hardy and 
sanguine simply to evade the law. The registration 
fee was fixed so high, and the issue of a prospectus 
was hedged round with so many awful penalties for 
directors, that the better class of promoter retired 
from business, the worse class of promoter registered 
abroad, and gentlemen with either money or reputa- 
tion to lose refused to join boards. The remote and 
picturesque island of Guernsey was suddenly converted 
into a commercial centre, whence issued prospectuses 
of more or less dubious character. The Committee 
of lawyers and business men, with the present Lord 
Chancellor as their chairman, who were appointed by 
the Board of Trade in 1905 ‘‘ to inquire what amend- 
ments are necessary in the acts relating to joint-stock 
companies ” report that in 1899 the number of com- 
panies registered was 4,528 with a nominal capital of 
4,229,570,438 ; that in 1904 the number of companies re- 
gistered was 3,478 with anominal capital of 483,914,688 ; 
and that in 1905 the number of companies registered 
was 3,967 with a capital of £108,655,043. It is true 
that the decline in the number of companies registered 
and the amount of capital issued has been going on 
steadily since 1896, and the Committee find that this 
diminution was partly due to the war and the heavy 
loans required by Government ; and to the raising 
by the Finance Act of 1899 of the registration duty 
from 2s. to 5s. per £100 nominal capital. But they 
are unable to resist the conclusion that the falling 
off in joint-stock enterprise is also due to the provi- 
sions of the Companies Act, 1900, and we are glad to 
see that they recommend the relaxation of that law in 
several particulars, whilst they urge its extension in 
. some other directions, not so wisely, in our opinion. 
One of the first facts that confronted the Committee 
was the increasing proportion of companies registered 
which did not issue a prospectus. Rather than face 
the worries and risks of Section 
and brokers and their friends put up the money 
themselves, and afterwards sold the shares to the 
public. The prospectusless company has been a 
poser for the Board of Trade, whose officials 
have been racking their brains to devise means to 
compel new companies to issue prospectuses. These 
gentry have induced the Committee to recommend that 
prospectusless companies should be forced to file a 
preliminary statement containing information similar 
to that required by Section 10 of the Companies Act 
1900. This is a futile suggestion, and even the Com- 
mittee are not ‘‘ very sanguine as to the practical use- 
fulness of such a statement”. We should think not. 
It is obvious that when men are not appealing to the 
public but are risking their own money, they will file 
a statement before they have made their contracts with 
vendors, promoters, and underwriters, and the state- 
ment will tell those who have the time to go to 
Somerset House just nothing at all. Equally useless 
is the recommendation that the ‘“‘ minimum subscription 
provision” in Section 4 should be extended to pro- 
spectusless companies, because the minimum subscrip- 
tion, on which the directors may go to allotment, can be 
fixed at a purely nominal amount. But we welcome, as 
a return to common sense on the subject of directors’ 
liability, the proposals to amend the law (1) ‘‘ by giving 
power to the Court to relieve any director or promoter 
from liability for breach of any duty imposed on him 
by the Companies Acts of 1862 to 1900, provided that 
the breach has been occasioned by honest oversight, 
inadvertence, or error of judgment on his part”: and 
(2) ‘‘ by giving the Court power, in an action for negli- 
gence or breach of trust against a director, to relieve 
him from his liability on such terms as the Court 
may consider proper, where the Court is satisfied that 
he has acted honestly and reasonably”. It is high 
time that the Court was empowered to protect the 
director against the irrational fury of shareholders, 
who seek to make the members of the board answer 
with their whole fortunes for a mistake in specu- 
lation which they have shared with the share- 
holders. The liability of the shareholder is limited : 
he cannot lose more than he has put in: but the 
liability of the director is unlimited, and under the 
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present law he may be completely ruined if it should 
turn out that there has been a mistake in the accounts 
or a careless investment. We have just witnessed the 
spectacle of two directors of the London and Globe 
Company being dragged through the mental agony and 
the ruinous expense of an appeal to the House of Lords 
in order to prove that they were not liable. On this 
point we must refer to the amazing note by Sir Edgar 
Speyer, who thinks that the director’s liability for 
negligence in the conduct of the company’s business 
should be increased rather than diminished. Sir Edgar 
quotes with disapproval Lord Lindley’s judgment that 
to make directors liable ‘‘ their negligence must be not 
the omission to take all possible care : it must be more 
blameable than that: it must be in a business sense 
culpable or gross”. Sir Edgar Speyer thinks that they 
ought to be liable for ordinary negligence. Sir Edgar 
is a German-American financier, and is possibly thinking 
of the gorgeous salaries drawn by directors in the United 
States. Is Sir Edgar aware that the ordinary remunera- 
tion of a director in this country is £200 a year? And 
may we ask Sir Edgar what amount of time and trouble 
he would be prepared to give to a company’s affairs for 
that reward? If the chairman was paid £1,000 and 
the other directors £500, if the number of directors 
was limited to three or four, and if the number of 
companies of which a man might be a director was 
similarly restricted, we believe that a really good 
class of man would be attracted to the direction of 
companies, which would be far better managed than 
they are now. In this we agree with Sir Edgar 
Speyer; and if he will attempt a revolution in this 
direction we will assist him. But so long as the 
present scale of fees subsists, a director cannot be 
expected to do more than attend boards, and act in 
the general direction of the company’s affairs ‘‘ honestly 
and reasonably ”. 

One of the best recommendations is that the regis- 
tration fee should be reduced from 5s. to 2s. 6d. per 
£100, and that only two-fifths should be paid on 
registration, the other three-fifths on obtaining the 
certificate to commence business. Thus if the flotation 
should be a failure, the promoter will not lose all the 
registration duty, and this diminution of risk will 
obviate the necessity of having the whole capital under- 
written. Onthe vexed subject of ‘‘ floating charges” 
in the shape of debentures we are inclined to agree 
with the minority note signed by Lord Faber, Mr. 
Gore-Browne, and Sir William Holland. It is un- 
doubtedly the case that companies often do trade and 
obtain credit after they are hopelessly insolvent, 
and that then the debenture-holders’ receiver steps 
in and snatches assets and goodwill from the un- 
secured creditors. But the subject is too long and 
too difficult to be dealt with here. We also agree 
with Mr. Worthington Evans, who stands by himself 
in dissenting from the majority’s conclusion that the 
present law requiring a company to consist of seven 
persons should remain unaltered. Mr. Worthington 
Evans thinks that we ought to legalise the formation of 
a company by ‘‘ two or more persons”, asking, sensibly 
enough, what is the use of five dummies, if two persons 
hold all the capital? The seven signatories are well 
known to be, as a rule, office-boys. It is admittedly 
desirable to enable two or three men to go into partner- 
ship witha limited liability : and Mr. Worthington Evans 
is in our judgment right in saying that it is simpler to 
secure this object by legalising the two- or three-men com- 
pany than by special legislation adopting the ‘‘ en com- 
mandite ” system of partnership. While on the subject 
of private companies we note with surprise and disagree- 
ment that the Committee recommend the extension to 
them of all the regulations relating to public companies. 
That is to say, when a family business is converted into 
a private company for the purpose of marking interests, 
it is to be compelled to file with a public official a 
detailed statement of its assets and liabilities. This 
astounding proposition is justified on the ground that 
it affords a protection to creditors. Surely this prin- 
ciple can be pushed too far. As well enact that when 
an individual (who differs not from a private com+ 

any) gives an order to a tradesman he must produce 
fis bank-book and a statement of his debts and 
investments. 
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AN ETON v. HARROW REFORM. 


“| aes was a good deal of talk a few years ago 
about making Eton and Harrow a three days’ 
match. Two or three years following the match had 
been left drawn; and this want of decision about so 
important an event was beginning seriously to exercise 
the mind—not of the whole world—but of certain people 
who evidently thought that their own perturbation was 
shared in by the whole world. Dr. Welldon, in his 
zeal for education, appealed to Dr. Warre to come 
to an agreement to extend the match to a third day. 
Dr. Warre’s educational views however differed from 
Dr. Welldon’s. He thought a third day’s upset of 
school life would hardly be compensated by the immense 
educational advantage of playing the match to a finish. 
Eton was on the side of work ; or the Eton authorities 
were. We have often wondered that Dr. Warre’s 
reasoning did not carry him a little further in the 
same direction and lead him to meet Dr. Welldon with 
a counter-proposal that the match should henceforward 
be played not at Lord’s, but at Eton and at Harrow 
alternately, after the manner of the Eton v. Winchester 
match. The sort of demoralisation of school life inevi- 
table in present conditions, which Dr. Warre would not 
prolong into a third day, would be mainly eliminated 
by changing the venue from London to the school 
grounds while not a single feature worth preserving 
would be lost. It would be better for cricket, better 
for the boys, and Society and the M.C.C. could recoup 
themselves in other ways. 

In a cricket match the main thing should be cricket. 
In the Eton v. Harrow match at Lord's cricket is not 
only not the main thing, but it is hardly more than an 
accident in the programme. It has even a smaller 
place in the whole show than has music in a performance 
at Covent Garden. It may be the first thing to the 
boys, both to the boys in the elevens and to those who 
look on, but it ought to be the only thing to them. 
The less schoolboys have to do with Society the better. 
Principal player in a Society function is the last part 
that should be given to a schoolboy. Boy human 
nature is not stronger than man human nature, and, 
playing before, or being mixed up in, a crowd like that 
which makes Lord’s stifling and insufferable on these 
‘*smart” days, no boy could enter into the game 
with the true spirit—love of cricket and a sports- 
man’s desire to win. There is a suggestion of show- 
ing-off and exhibition, which boys should keep clear 
of. It is natural enough that they should be ex- 
cited, and attracted, by the idea of displaying great 

rowess before a crowd of smartly dressed admiring 
adies. It makes the match an event in a sense it 
would not be if played at the school: but this is pre- 
cisely what we deprecate. The “event” that is 
attracting them is not what it ought to be, cricket and 
healthy emulation. Boys are not philosophers, or they 
would attach but little glory to playing before a 
fashionable crowd. There may be romance in playing 
under fair ladies’ eyes, but there is none in playing 
to their backs. A large portion of the crowd at any 
time during the match has its back to the players, the 
chairs being carefully placed so that the cricket may 
not obstruct their occupants’ prospect. No one, in 
fact, pretends to go to Eton v. Harrow to see the 
cricket ; and we submit that two great public schools 
ought not to be the props of a gathering nominally 
devoted to cricket but really nothing but a Society, 
and now a very snobbish, show. It is dishonouring 
to cricket and dishonouring to Eton and Harrow. 
Lord’s on these days is the very hunting-ground of 
those who would buy their entrée into Society. Rich 
folk, who cannot find their way into the houses they 
would, can at any rate rub shoulders with these houses’ 
occupants in the crowd that revolves round the cricket- 
field at Lord’s like an old blindfold horse working a 
mill. 

Both Eton and Harrow are very near London. 
Fathers, mothers, sisters, cousins, and all who may 
legitimately wish to see the boys playing, could as easily 
see them at Eton or at Harrow as at Lord's. But 
the authorities could take care that the match 
never degenerated into a Society function. We should 
suppose that played in this way the match would upset 


school life far less than it does at present, but we have 
not attempted to discuss the question from the 
domestic point of view of either school. We have 
looked at it as a public matter. As for Society, no 
doubt it would cry out at losing one of its shows ; but 
since the attraction of the match for Society has 
nothing to do with cricket, it can easily console itself 
by meeting somewhere else. The absence of a few 
schoolboys cannot make so much difference. There 
are many other fields in London where the gilded ones 
can show themselves, walk, sit, eat and drink as 
comfortably, we hope for their sake far more comfort- 
ably, than they do now at Lord’s. Why there is 
Primrose Hill close by: they can always go there. 
Better still: they can go on having their Eton and 
Harrow. M.C.C. have only to advertise two days for 
the match, as now ; set up dummies, good wax figures 
dressed correctly with the right colours, in the middle 
of the field; and keep every other arrangement pre- 
cisely as at present. Society would be quite happy, 
and the club would not lose the revenue from this 
“event”. The boys would not suffer, and cricket 
would not be mocked. 


THE CITY. 


8 eee has been no marked expansion in business in 
the StockExchange during the past week, although 
the tone has somewhat improved. The rumours of 
difficulties to which we alluded last week appear to 
have been connected with the affairs of a solicitor and 
the liquidation of the account concerned is, it is under- 
stood, now completed only to give place to further 
whispers as to difficulties in another direction. In 
the existing state of tension in the City almost any 
stupid rumour suffices to set heads and tongues 
wagging furiously. In the present instance we have 
reason to believe the gossip is wholly without foun- 
dation. Whatever may be the real cause however, 
the solid fact remains that stocks do not rise in spite of 
easy money, a much-reduced speculative account in 
almost every market, and politics devoid of any special 
feature one way or the other. Add to these presum- 
ably favourable influences the inference which may be 
drawn from the trade returns and one would be justi- 
fied in assuming rising prices and confidence all round. 
But as the exact opposite is the case we think it 
highly probable that Lord Goschen was much nearer 
the mark than he supposed when he mentioned a few 
evenings ago that he was told that the ‘‘ old readings 
of the barometer were out of date”"—the old reading in 
the existing apparent circumstances would be “‘ set fair”’ 
—whilst if Lord Goschen is curious to know what the 
actual weather is he may easily satisfy himself by asking 
merchants, City solicitors, stockbrokers and, in fact, 
any person who derives his business from financial 
activity in the City. 

To attempt any detailed account of transactions in 
the various markets would be without interest, as it 
would merely consist of a record of variations in prices 
within narrow margins and can afford little comfort to 
investors or speculators. There is evidently a strong 
belief in some quarters that the London County Council 
do intend to issue fresh stock, as the selling has been 
steady and if the price sinks a little more the yield will 
be as much as 34 per cent.: any new issue must 
on this basis necessarily be on very onerous terms so- 
far as the Council and, of course, the ratepayer are 
concerned. 

The record output of gold from the Rand, amounting 
to the value of £2,021,831, making 411,283,878 for 
the six months ending June, is a bright spot amid the 
general depression. Throughout the entire world the 
demand for gold, upon which the credit fabric is built, is. 
continually growing, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that any action which would seriously diminish the 
supply from South Africa would be nothing less than 
an international calamity. In the present state of 
public suspicion towards all South African mining 
shares, wholly irrespective of intrinsic merit, it would 
be quite futile to draw attention to the advantages 
of shares which are actually selling below their 
cash value, but unless the- faddists gain the day 
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this steady increase of the metal must tell not alone on | 


the prices of the dividend-paying mines but on the quo- 
tations for all classes of securities. The City is going 
through a most trying experience but the turn will come, 
and so long as the output of gold from South Africa is 
not interfered with we regard that neglected country as 
the main factor in the ultimate improvement. 

The occasion of the jubilee of the National Discount 
Company brought forward in a most prominent manner 
the question of the gold reserves held by the banks. 
At the dinner given in celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the National Discount Company’s existence, 
at which the most prominent and influential bankers 
and financiers were present, Lord Goschen once again 
drew attention to the fact that in spite of our tremendous 
trade and liabilities we among great nations held 
the smallest reserves of gold. This question has 
been referred to in these columns on several occasions, 
and it is almost in the nature of a hardy annual at the 
discussions at the Institute of Bankers. But nobody 
moves, though all admit the danger. Mr. Asquith 
is credited with the intention and courage to take 
official action, but we do not imagine he would suggest 
that the Government should bear the loss which must 
fall on somebody if an accumulation of the metal is to 
be held proportionate to our requirements. The de- 
cision upon whom the loss should fall is necessarily 
the crux of the situation. The bankers say they should 
not bear the burden, as it would be unfair to their 
shareholders. The Bank of England is in much the 
same position, and the Government of course hold that 
it is in the interest of the banks to safeguard their own 
‘stability. We have said before that a commission 
should be appointed, and as there cannot be a more 
representative gathering than that at the banquet of the 
National Discount Company, we trust Lord Goschen’s 
speech may have some practical effect before long. 


INSURANCE. 
THE DECAY OF THE BONUS SYSTEM. 


NEARLY two years ago the Hand-in-Hand ceased 
the issue of participating life policies, and 
guaranteed the additions, “2 per cent. per annum, 
which had previously depended upon the amount of 
the profit made, and were liable to increase or decrease 
according to circumstances. The resolve to give up 
with-profit policies was probably due to the approach- 
ing amalgamation with the Commercial Union, but 
this company continues to issue the policies with the 
same guaranteed additions. At the time we spoke of 
this change as a revolution in life assurance, and 
pointed out that if a policy which was undoubtedly 
good when compared with other participating policies 
could be continued as an unalterable contract, other 
companies would sooner or later have to follow this 
example. It must be confessed that the revolution is 
coming very slowly, but it is coming surely. The 
latest company to move in this direction is the Law 
Union and Crown, which now issues whole life poli- 
cies without profits and with guaranteed surrender 
values at lower rates of premium than are charged by 
any other company. The minimum surrender values 
are one-third of the premiums paid: this is a condition 
which is not so good as it might be, and will cause 
some policyholders to prefer the policies of two or 
three other first-class insurance companies which cost 
very slightly more, but give much larger surrender- 
values. 

The significant feature of the new departure of the 
Law Union and Crown is the recognition that life 
assurance can be sold at a substantially lower price 
than used to be thought possible. It is quite right for 
insurance companies to go slowly when making fixed 
contracts which will last for many years, but there is 
little doubt that the rates of premium will be still 
further reduced in the future. As the basis of life 
assurance becomes more and more scientific the power 
of accurate prevision, the supreme test of science, will 
become greater, and people will be able to buy life 
assurance at cost price without the inconvenience of 
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paying too much at first and having the surplus returned 
to them later on. 

There are many advantages about non-participating 
assurances provided the one great drawback which has 
existed in the past can be overcome. In calculating 
the premiums for such policies actuaries have made 
a provision for contingencies which experience has 
shown to be excessive. The result has been that for 
most policyholders a well-selected participating policy 
has been the more profitable. This drawback has 
to a great extent disappeared now that some of the 
best companies are quoting extremely low rates of 
premium. When we remember that many policies are 
surrendered or lapsed and that many others become 
claims during the early years of assurance, it is seen 
that the less profitable nature of a non-participating as 
compared with a with-profit policy for those who live 
long is not so serious an objection as it seems at first 
sight. Since most people have difficulty in paying pre- 
miums sufficient to provide an adequate amount of 
assurance, the advantages of a low rate of premium are 
very great. There are many for whom more insurance 
protection at first is of greater importance than a large 
increase by bonus additions in later life. There is, 
too, something quite attractive about having every detail 
of a life policy absolutely guaranteed, and free from 
possible disappointments caused by the decrease or 
absence of bonuses. 

Yet another point in favour of non-profit policies is 
that they are more easy to select than participating 
assurances. The ordinary man either cannot or will 
not consider in any sensible fashion the probable bonuses 
of different companies: the consequence is that inferior 
offices which give very poor bonuses do as much and 
often more business than the best companies. In order 
that it should be safe to issue non-participating policies 
at a very low rate of premium it is almost essential that 
the insurance company should be financially strong, and 
certainly up to the present time very low premiums for 
these policies are quoted only by thoroughly first-class 
companies. In selecting a non-profit policy all that 
need be considered is the premium to be paid and the 
surrender values guaranteed. Selection thus becomes 
a much simpler task than at present, when most people 
take with-profit policies, and a mistake in choosing is 
less likely to be made. Sooner or later this simplicity 
of selection should result in the best companies being 
preferred to inferior offices. When all the conditions 
of a policy, including the surrender values, are guar- 
anteed, the policy, in proportion to the amount paid in 
premiums, becomes more valuable as collateral security 
and for other business purposes. Thus from every 
point of view a non-profit policy at low rates of premium 
has much to recommend it, and we are glad to see 
that some of the best British life offices are recog- 
nising the fact. 


THE RUSSIAN AGRARIAN PROBLEM. 
Il. 


Swed in its political bearings, the land-grabbing 
solution of this problem would, even under con- 
ditions more favourable than those mentioned here 
lately, inevitably lead to national disaster. An Act for 
the forcible expropriation of private landowners, like that 
for which the Douma has been agitating, would mean 
ruin to the Russian peasant and destruction to the em- 
pire. With its enactment all respect for those rights of 
private possession, on which the Emperor has insisted at 
allhis audiences with peasant delegates, would disappear. 
Such a measure would mean to the peasant that the 
revolutionary doctrine, the ‘‘land is the Lord’s”, and 
belongs therefore to no one in particular, which is now 
being proclaimed throughout the country by the agrarian 
agitators, has obtained the Tsar’s sanction and assent 
and become law. The revulsion produced by such an 
Act would at once set free the pent-up passions of a 
peasantry whose land hunger would speedily develop 
into mere lust for anarchical spoliation. The ordinary 
pogrom is as nothing in comparison with what would 
then happen on the landlords’ estates throughout the 
empire, under the irresistible torrent of rapacity burst- 
ing forth from an infuriated seventy million horde of 
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plunderers. For the Russian peasant, as the “‘ Daily | 
Telegraph’s” special correspondent showed on Wed- | 
nesday, is a ferocious brute when roused by drink or 
revenge to fury, worse, indeed, than any average béte | 
humaine, and capable under revolutionary frenzy of 
unwonted orgies of destruction, and of savage acts for 
which even the French Revolution has no parallel. 

As for the merits of any moderate measure of land 
redistribution, it must be recognised that this alone 
would prove no final and satisfactory solution of the 
Russian agrarian problem. Whatever is done in this 
way must be accompanied by measures for raising to 
a higher level the educational, domestic and economic 
status of the peasant. The communal ownership of 
land is apparently out of date under present political 
developments. The widely scattered plots of the hold- 
ings—in some cases miles apart instead of being in 
a ring-fence—is seriously detrimental to the growth of 
individual ambition for improved cultivation. Next to 
this disadvantage is the lack of any general system of 
cottage or farm cultivation—a badly needed deside- 
ratum. And further, there is the serious drawback of 
the ancient patriarchal custom existing in peasant 
families. According to this unwritten law, the land is 
distributed per family, instead of per adult male head, 
an arrangement which involves a tribal system of family 
government. Under this old custom, each male adult 
is compelled to remain in the family circle, be he 
married or not, in subjection to his father, or, in the 
father’s absence, to his elder brother or kinsman. From 
the family head he must obtain leave before he 
can change his residence, or even take a prolonged 
absence from home. Such conditions of subjection 
tend to undermine individual energy ; they surround 
both the male and female members of the family with a 
stifling atmosphere of domestic slavery, destroying any 
spirit of independence and enterprise. To these various 
drawbacks may be added the unfavourable moral and 
hygienic conditions of a crowded one-roomed cabin 
(izba). Those who take a real and unselfish interest in 
the effective improvement of the peasant’s lot, who 
recognise him to be the backbone of the country and 
the medium of Russia’s output of material resources, 
are the readiest to admit that he is far from capable 
of following his own initiative. Even judged by his 
representatives in the Douma, a fair average sample 
of his race, the mouzhik still resembles his own horse 
in requiring two hands on the reins to guide and keep 
him running between the shafts. A generation of 
freedom has not taught him how to use his liberty 
aright, has not yet moulded him into a responsible 
agent. The peasant’s moral emancipation must spring 
from the root, and not begin at the top of the tree as 
with the attempt thereat in Alexander II.’s reign. Only 
by a radical process of reformation, which must neces- 
sarily be slow, will he become fitted for the responsi- 
bility of land ownership. 

A single example will serve to illustrate at once the 
Russian peasant’s abject poverty and the thriftless and 
shortsighted methods of cultivation by which he causes 
his country a wastage to be reckoned in millions 
of roubles annually. Up to this twentieth century 
neither the State nor the Zemstvo has taken any steps 
to improve the peasant’s primitive stove for house 
heating and cooking, to render it not only a more 
economical house fire, but suited also for the con- 
sumption of coal in provinces where this fuel is cheap. 
The Chinese, for instance, have two kinds of house- 
hold stoves in their dwellings: one for heating, and 
another, smaller (kanna), specially constructed for culi- 
nary purposes. A few handfuls of leaves and twigs 
suffice the latter to cook a dinner. The Russian peasant 
has one enormous brick oven, which daily consumes a 
large wheelbarrowful of wood logs, for cooking in sum- 
mer and for all purposes in winter, including the weekly 
requirements of the mixed family hot bath. Through- 
out the whole of Southern Russia—nearly the half of 
Russia proper—notwithstanding the proximity of the 
richest coal-beds of the country, the manure which is 
badly wanted for the land is regularly consumed in the 
house-stove. This antiquated and disastrously wasteful 

ractice is due, of course, not solely to the lamentable 
ignorance of the peasant, but also to his absolute lack 


of means for buying fuel. The kernel of his grievances 


is not his want of land, but the need of effective 
pecuniary aid and of practical knowledge of domestic 
and agricultural economy. The so-called Peasants’ 
Bank is an anomaly which in no wise meets his special 
necessities. Its functions are based upon a false and 
impracticable system. One of the latest transactions of 
this institution, we learn, was the purchase from the 
State Bank for the sum of £400,000 of an unimproved 
estate in the arid Province of Astrakhan, which 
had been officially valued some ten years back at 
£270,000 only. The peasants are expected to re- 
purchase this property. It is further stated that a large 
proportion of the purchases made by this Peasants’ 
Bank have been similarly advantageous to favoured 
nobles. 

What the peasant urgently needs is well-organised, 
responsible financial agrarian institutions which will 
enable him to provide himself, on favourable terms, 
with good modern agricultural implements and the 
necessary cattle for efficiently stocking and manuring his 
land. An observer an the spot has rightly pointed out 
that the fact that land requires stock as much as stock 
requires land has not been sufficiently considered by 
those who essay to deal with the Russian agrarian 
question, and no branch of Russian farming industry 
has suffered more from what this observer calls ‘‘ com- 
placent neglect” than that of live stock raising and 
management The Russian peasantry, especially in the 
inclement North-Eastern provinces, are deficient in 
the skill, enterprise and resources necessary to extract 
from the soil more than one-third of what, under other 
conditions, it might be made to yield. The meagre 
stock the peasant keeps on the land is correspondingly 
poor, it is underfed in most seasons, and, when crops 
fail, frequently perishes from slow starvation. Then 
the land has to be restocked as best it may. The 
obvious conclusion to be drawn is that in those parts of 
Russia to which reference is specially made large 
landowners, who are in a position to keep the pro- 
ductiveness of the land at a high level even during 
unfavourable seasons, and can adequately provide for 
the feeding of their stock, are likely to be the most 
successful agriculturists. No solution of the agrarian 
question, then, can be efficient and lasting unless it 
includes provisions for a wholesome improvement in 
the peasants’ moral and economic status. And as to 
the future, sight must not be lost of the prospects 
of Siberia as a colonising land, to which migration, 
better organised than that of the last attempt, might 
be beneficially encouraged and promoted on an exten- 
sive scale. In her vast Trans-Baykal provinces Russia 
possesses a well-nigh inexhaustible outlet for genera- 
tions of agricultural settlers, who might become 

rosperous farmers there, but would only degenerate 
into anarchists or starve if they stayed at home. 


LANGUISHING THEATRES. 


Baan theatrical season is near its end. Only fifteen 
of the many theatres remain open, and most of 
these will be closed anon. At six of them are musical 
comedies ; and of the nine legitimate plays that are 
being acted five are revivals. I wonder, with gentle 
melancholy, what is the future of our drama. Through- 
out the past year there has been, indeed, no lack of 
plays. Play has succeeded play, frantically, stumbling 
over the prostrate body of its predecessor, quite un- 
heeded by the public. Failure has been piled on failure, 
and most of the failures have been well-merited. It 
would be cheering to suppose that the public has been 
educated above the kind of thing which managers offer 
to it, and that success awaits any manager who shall 
offer it something good. The success of Mr. Shaw’s 
sequence of plays at the Court Theatre gives some plausi- 
bility to this supposition. But, even if there is a large 
enough intelligent public to support half a dozen theatres 
devoted to good contemporary drama, the outlook is 
not, I think, rosy. Where is the good contemporary 
drama to come from? About a year ago, the sanguine 
and ingenious Playgoers’ Club instituted a competition 
for hitherto unrevealed dramatists. Complaints had 
often been made about the indifference of managers 
to any work not signed by a practised playwright. It 
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had often been suggested that masterpieces were flying 
around, merely unable to find an inlet to the stage. 
Having regard to the enormous number of people who 
do write plays, and do send them to managers, it 
seemed quite reasonable to suppose that some of these 
plays might happen to have merit. They might not be 
technically good. They might, moreover, have no 
chance of commercial success. But the especial object 
of the Playgoers’ Club was to discover, and hand over 
to Mr. Philip Carr for production, a play that had, at 
any rate, the savour of life in it. I myself was a member 
of the reading committee ; and, soon enough, huge 
parcels began to be delivered at my door. I remember 
the agreeable tremor with which I broached the first 
one that came, and gazed at the six or seven plays that 
it contained. Was there a masterpiece among them? 
It was presently plain that not one of them came nearly 
up to mediocrity. The other parcels that followed were 
no more inspiriting. I waded, waded, ever so con- 
scientiously, through them ; yet found not one scene, 
not one character, that was not a weak imitation of 
this or that current theatrical convention. I thought it 
rather hard that I should have such bad luck. But 
subsequently it appeared that I was no exception on 
that reading committee. Some of the members had, 
indeed, thought it worth while to pass on to others a 
few of the plays received, but without hearty commen- 
dation, and rather in the spirit of men wishing to be 
confirmed in their judgment that the thing wasn’t good 
enough. The whole affair, so promising in its incep- 
tion, ended with the committee’s lugubrious announce- 
—_ that they had nothing to place in Mr. Philip Carr’s 
ands. 

As there is, apparently, no chance of a crop of in- 
teresting plays, it is perhaps superfluous to speculate 
as to whether the public’s taste in plays is improving. 
Personally, I mistrust the evidence of Mr. Shaw’s 
success. It is heart-breaking to hear the whole audience 
at the Court Theatre laughing from the rise to the fall 
of the curtain—laughing without any discrimination at 
all. Mr. Shaw has been industriously boomed, by 
no one more industriously than by myself; and it is 
pleasant to have helped him to his well-deserved success. 
But the reality of his success is more than doubtful. 
He is fashionable ; but he is not, so far as I can see, 
appreciated. The echoes of the boom will die away, 
the fashion will pass, the cult will dwindle back to its 
old proportions, and the public will be found wallowing 
in—what ? What does the public really want? It evi- 
dently wants very little of anything. Perhaps the reason is 
that too much is offered to it. There are too many 
theatres. In the old days, before the suburbs had 
theatres of their own, the few metropolitan theatres 
throve well enough. But what chance is there for 
a plethora of metropolitan theatres, pitted against a 
plethora of suburban theatres? I am told that during 
the past year even the suburban theatres have not been 
faring well. But, to explain this fact, no one could 
venture on the hypothesis that the suburban population 
has been drifting back to the metropolitan theatres. 
The record of these theatres during the past year shows 
that they are, with few exceptions, losing their hold 
even on the metropolis. I de not think any one will 
deny that what the playgoing public likes best of all is 
something akin to the art of the music-hall. Yet I am 
told on good authority that even musical comedy 
has been, on the whole, languishing. I believe that 
the only way to revive public interest in the metro- 
politan theatres would be to demolish (say) two- 
thirds of them. The theatrical game, as played at 
present, is up. It continues only as a survival. 
Within a few years, quite two-thirds of the theatres will 
be untenanted. In most cases, there will have been the 
usual desperate effort to convert them into music-halls. 
But there are already too many music-halls. (Not even 
the music-halls have been thriving as of old.) There 
the deserted theatres will stand, pathetic monuments of 
misguided enterprise, happy hunting grounds of moths 
and mice ; until the ground-landlords of them shall have 
the sense to pull them down and build up flats or 
hotels in their stead. 

The only theatres that will survive are those which 
are directed with some definite policy, some definite 
artistic ideal. I fancy that among the surviving 


managers will be found Mr. Seymour Hicks. He 
knows exactly what he wants to do, and he does it, 
consistently, to the utmost of his power. He occurs 
to me as an instance because I happened to see 
‘*The Beauty of Bath” a few nights ago. It has been 
said that the ideal thing to do in hot weather is to sit 
in the shade and watch people hard at work in the sun- 
light. A visit to the Aldwych Theatre does just as well. 
This theatre is well ventilated, the stalls are comfort- 
able; and there, in the glare of foot-lights and lime- 
lights, and in costumes too beautiful not to be very 
uncomfortable, are innumerable ladies and gentlemen 
working at terrifically high pressure throughout the 
evening. Mr. Hicks does not spare himself. He sets 
an heroic example of energy and goodwill, and takes 
care that everyone shall follow it. In the formula 
of which critics are so fond, he ‘‘lacks restraint’’. 
But I am not going to blame him, any more than 
I would blame a bomb, for that lack. It is a bomb’s 
business to be explosive. It is Mr. Hicks’, too; 
and he performs it admirably. Never resting, never 
flagging, ever gagging, driven this way and that by 
some internal engine of incalculable horse-power, he is 
the incarnate spirit of musical comedy, and amply 
repays to you, in his own person, whatever price you 
may have paid for your seat. The energies of the rest 
of the company are by way ofa “‘bonus”. By what 
threats or entreaties, or by what sheer force of animal 
magnetism, does Mr. Hicks contrive to make every- 
one else as energetic as himself? Elsewhere the 
beauteous ladies of the chorus have an easy time, 
trailing gracefully about like ‘‘ mannequins” at a dress- 
maker’s, and not taking the trouble even to simper. 
In Mr. Hicks’ establishment they have to work like 
galley-slaves, and to pretend to enjoy it all heartily, 
poor things! I am afraid they will not live long. 
Max BEERBOHM. 


WILLIAM STRANG. 


t* is a curious fact that to-day in England an artist 
who stands primarily for thoroughness of work- 
manship must be content to be regarded as eccentric 
and unorthodox. We cannot let the machinery of 
society become perverted from its legitimate objects 
without being forced to pay the price of our slackness 
of control. Some kind of organisation is needed to 
awaken and develop a sense of artistic right and wrong 
in the mind of the intelligent public. We recognise 
this : we endow the Royal Academy for this purpose ; 
we fortify it with honours and concentrate authority in 
its hands. To make it more efficient we withdraw it 
entirely from the control of the Government and from 
the effective criticism of both Houses of Parliament, 
and it uses its privileges to become a wealthy, close 
corporation, wielding its wealth and influence solely to 
further the material interests of the least deserving of 
its own members. The instrument for the develop- 
ment of the country’s sense of artistic right and wrong 
thus becomes the most potent instrument for the 
destruction of any germs of artistic morality that may 
happen to come into existence. At present, the main 
business of the Academy is to throw the glamour of 
official consecration over the crudest instincts of the 
paying public, to confirm the illiterate in their pre- 
judices, and to cry up all the artistic vices as so many 
new-found British virtues. 

One result of this state of things is that a man like 
William Strang, the pupil of a heretic (from the 
Academic point of view) like Alphonse Legros, a 
stylist, a carefully trained draughtsman, an impeccable 
craftsman, is naturally looked upon as an eccentric and 
subversive person. There is no doubt that he would 
have remained upon this official footing to the end of 
his days, but for a trivialaccident. The Academy, find- 
ing itself placed in a ridiculous position by having no 
members competent to act as judges of engravings, 
suddenly discovered a cheap and effective way to utilise 
the reputation which men like Mr. Frank Short and 
Mr. Strang had gained, on their own merits and in the 
teeth of Academic opposition. The rank of Associate- 
Engraver had been abolished for a number of years, 
because no distinguished engravers would deign to 
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hold it, for the position carries with it no right to be 
admitted to any of the offices of the society, no right of 
voting in their assemblies, and none of the ordinary 
privileges of the other Associates. This order wassuddenly 
revived at the beginning of this year, and the dubious 
honour was offered to and accepted by Messrs. Short and 
Strang. If it be magnanimous to give much and receive 
little, these artists may fairly claim to be magnanimous. 
So far as Mr. Strang is concerned, the Academy have 
apparently gained the right to claim him as an Associate, 
when it suits their purpose—as, for instance, on the 
kind of prospectus page of the catalogue of their summer 
exhibition ; they have also gained the right to reject 
Mr. Strang’s pictures when he claims the rights of 
an Associate, and to remind him that he is only an 
Associate-Engraver. 

The chief interest of the exhibition of paintings, 
etchings and studies by Mr. Strang, which has been 
opened this week by the Fine Art Society, centres round 
the two pictures which the Academy rejected in the 
spring of this year, almost immediately after Mr. Strang’s 
election as an Associate-Engraver. These two pictures 
are entitled ‘‘ In the Beginning” and ‘‘ Evening”, and 
they are numbered 17 and 29 respectively in the present 
exhibition. 

‘*In the Beginning ” shows a naked man and woman 
standing affectionately together, facing the spectator, 
with children playing at their feet. The general aspect 
of the picture is singularly fresh and invigorating, the 
colouring bold and successful, the design ample and 
dignified. At first sight it might almost pass for an 
unusually brightly coloured Watts, but the faintly 
marked tendency towards the vague and pompous in 
the subject-matter is clearly separated from the mingled 
sincerity, profundity and simplicity of Watts’ inspira- 
tion. The prosaic and detailed realism with which the 
lower limbs of the standing figures are treated—par- 
ticularly the bent leg of the male figure—is hardly in 
keeping with the character of the theme or the large- 
ness and reserve of the style of the rest of the picture. 
Yet in spite of such an occasional lapse of style and in 
spite of the Ossian-like character of its subject-matter, 
the picture undoubtedly possesses a rude life and vigour 
of its own, which the anemic confections of the 
orthodox imaginative painters like Mr. Frank Dicksee 
or Mr. Solomon certainly have not. 

In *‘ Evening”, a coarse-featured, ungainly mother 
hugging her baby, the tendency towards emptiness is 
more marked. In spite of its solid technical merits 
one simply feels that it is on too large a scale. But 
‘*The Dancers” (14), Mr. Strang’s latest picture, is 
one of the best things he has done. Its initial concep- 
tion, it is true, suffers slightly from Mr. Strang’s usual 
vagueness and incoherence. But the lack of inevit- 
ableness in the underlying structure of the picture is 
more than atoned for by the artist’s unfailing mastery 
of the external aspects of his work, and by his powerful 
feeling for the elemental forces of nature—by his 
passionate sympathy with the life that pulses through 
the limbs of sturdy children and full-grown and full- 
blooded women, with the sunlight, and the winds that 
speed the big clouds across the sky and rustle among 
the trees : this passion has passed into the sonorous ring 
of the colour and the vigorous rhythm of the design. 

In addition to these three works the exhibition 
includes the two fine paintings which Mr. Strang con- 
tributed to Messrs. Agnew’s display of Independent 
Art—‘* The Sea Pool” (11) and ‘‘Girls Bathing 
together with some twenty small landscapes in oil. 
With the admirable portraits of ‘‘ Mr. Campbell 
Dodgson” (3) and ‘* Dr. Garnett” (5) we are already 
familiar, but the portrait of ‘‘ Mr. H. L. Stephen, Judge 
of the High Court, Calcutta” (4), in his robes of office— 
one of the most vivid and life-like of Mr. Strang’s por- 
traits—has not been exhibited before. A representative 
collection of his etchings has also been included. Indeed, 
the only important branch of Mr. Strang’s work which 
has been omitted is wood-engraving. But enough is 
shown to convince the most careless observer that Mr. 
Strang is an artist of uncommon versatility, energy 
and cultivation. The more careful observer will notice 
that the paintings show a gradual ripening and enlarge- 
ment of the powers displayed in the earlier etchings, 
together with a genuine though unsuspected sense of 


colour. To treat such an original, vigorous and 
successful painter as a mere engraver is simply absurd. 
In Mr. Strang we have an artist—a many-sided artist — 
whom any other school but the English would be 
proud of. A. J. FINnBERG. 


THE HUMAN BIRD. 


HY the world should care for birds so much more 
than for butterflies and moths has sometimes 
perplexed the naturalist mind. Watch butterflies and 
moths closely, not in a cork-lined case but the living 
and free and real thing in the open air, and you need 
not rare patience or intelligence to find out that they 
are lovely in their dress, curiously interesting and ofter 
exquisite in their habits. Take their food. There may 
be a few exceptions, as the purple emperor butterfly 
which has an ugly letch for carrion, but on the whole 
our English butterflies and moths are the most refined, 
the daintiest eaters in the world. Epicene their feasts 
may be in the sense that members of both sexes will 
sit down at the same board—perhaps the pinky-white 
blossom of some great burnet saxifrage or of cow- 
parsnip in July — but not epicene if that be many 
courses, gross feeding, or carouse. It is as food 
etherealised that the skipper butterflies or the humming- 
bird moths sip from the flowers. The very honey in 
the bee comb is not so chaste, so absolutely unpolluted 
as the nectar which the skipper butterflies draw from 
the wild vetchlings, or the small copper butterfly from the 
wild thymes; or as that scented supper which conopsea, 
the fragrant orchid, at this season * pays as marriage 
fee to the moths by the riverside. And then the choice 
way they take their food! Our way at best is by 
comparison hogging in the trough. Kneeling in the 
grasses and bending down very gently one may see 
the butterfly unroll a long hair-like spring, the trunk, 
and plunge this beneath the petals. A minute fraction 
of a drop of nectar is all that it extracts. Perhaps 
the butterfly does not always carry out his part of the 
bargain ; he may get his nectar without conveying the 
pollen between anther to pistil ; but the amount of nectar 
is so trivial that the stingiest, hardest-bargaining flower, 
knowing of the offence, might pardon it. Nectar has 
but one drawback—it’s a little sticky. The skipper 
butterfly knows this, and he will not roll up and put 
away his delicate, feeling trunk till he has cleared it of 
the smallest speck of sweet. He has no napkin and 
finger-glass, but not the less he knows how to get 
that trunk quite clean and comfortable before he spins 
away for rapturous wing-play in the sunshine among 
the grasses and clovers. 

Or, again, the courtships of some of the butterflies— 
can anything be more delicate? Truly, like Brown- 
ing’s ‘* lyric love, half angel and half bird”, it is ‘‘all a 
wonder and a wild desire”. What sweethearting goes 
on in June when the pearl-bordered fritillaries are 
flying in the coppices of bugle-flower and sleepy speed- 
well! You may often see the lady fritillary or the 
lady orange-tip jilted after a furious flirtation, the 
base suitor flying off; though little she recks, with 
such an abundance of suitors all around. 

If then butterflies and moths are often so spruce and 
graceful, so distinguished in habit—food, flight, court- 
ship—and so suggestive of deeply interesting problems 
of life, how is it we are not so touched and delighted by 
them as we are by birds? The answer clearly must be 
this. Butterflies and moths, like the whole insect 
creation—even bees and wasps which have politics and 
a wonderful organisation—are quite non-human. They 
are completely outside our world. At most, they 
remind us very superficially or fantastically of our own 
habits, passions, appearance. Birds and our dogs are 
more ‘‘ kindly human”. There is something here in the 
nature of sympathy—at any rate sympathy on one side. 
The songs of the thrush, the lark, the willow wren go 
straight home to us, their nests, their passionate care 
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for their young, their grief, short-lived but poignant, 
over the loss of their young—these things touch us 
deeply. We make exceptions ; yet on the whole it is 
certain that we honour birds, as we do dogs. Prac- 
tically nothing of the sort exists in our relations with 
the beautiful, sinister and utterly aloof world of insects. 
The insect is nothing if not non-human. Entomologists 
are not particularly cruel or callous so far as one has 
noticed. Yet they carry about a cyanide bottle and 
brush into it and cork down rare moths caught in 
sugar and rum traps cunningly placed on the trees. Here 
is a good test: suppose it were possible to collect birds 
thus—is it opnceivable that any man with a conscience 
would carry about a cyanide bottle for the purpose? 
Violent words are usually weak words, but really a 
cyanide bottle for birds would seem like murder. 

Even in its form, its lovely outline, the bird insome ways 
approaches nearly our ideal of human beauty: whereas 
the beauty of butterfly, moth, snake, beetle, fish and 
flower is so often essentially non-human ; indeed from 
some of these we shrink in the very act of admiration ; 
spider, mouse, moth and bat, each has a terror for 
some of us—I may scoff at someone who vows she 
cannot sleep when a daddy long-legs or an earwig is 
on the ceiling, and I may chafe at the nuisance of having 
to go upstairs and imprison it in a tumbler ; but secretly 
I know that it makes me feel creepy to holdin my hand 
a whirring ghost-moth shimmering in his lovely white 
satin coat. Most of us have some beautiful antagonist 
of the kind that scares us through its unhuman look 
and feel. But who ever had any feeling of the sort 
towards thrushes, warblers, finches, wrens? There is 
a new work on English birds by Mr. Charles Stonham 
now appearing in parts* that may remind one once 
more of this seeming attribute of human beauty about 
birds. This work, full of honest facts simply set out 
about each kind of bird, is illustrated with much care. 
The full-page plates are bold, original work, though one 
cannot candidly say that the nightingale, the song- 
thrush, the stonechat and one or two others here 
shown are quite the birds one has watched from child- 
hood : these seem to miss slightly the delicacy and fine 
finish of the bird. But the vignettes are wholly welcome. 
To judge by the first part, there are likely to be a 
number of plates illustrating to a nicety the contour 
of the heads, necks, breasts and backs of many of the 
most delicately shaped warblers and other small birds. 
This contour of bird head and neck, the soul of all 
shapeliness, appeals to us as about the loveliest thing 
of all: perhaps only one outline seems shapelier, 
that of the head and neck of a beautiful woman, 
say the head and neck of that very English girl the 
Velasquez ‘‘Venus” at the National. Of course we 
do not go into ecstasies at the beauty of the outline of 
the bird head and neck and breast as it appears in 
these excellent illustrations—in any illustrations in the 
world. The picture can only remind us of this perfect 
shapeliness, stimulate memory and imagination when 
the living bird is not before us. Without the warm life 
and movement of the bird itself, the charm is wanting ; 
it can merely be suggested. That is why the stuffed 
thing fails. It is not really a bird; any more than the 
rigid figure in the winding-sheet is he or she we knew 
yesterday. You may collect shells, but it would be 
unreasonable to put them in glass cases and label them 
shellfish. 

If the stuffed bird fails of its effect, how about the 
odds and ends, the bird-bits, ‘‘aigrettes” and heads 
and tails and claws which are stuck into hats and 
bonnets? There is certainly nothing very human in 
their beauty. There may be exceptions, but as a 
rule this headgear is comic to any eye of judgment. 
The long plumes usually give an impression of perki- 
ness that is almost intolerable. There is a scene 
in ** David Garrick” which Sir Charles Wyndham 
does to perfection: three old beldams have their 
meddling heads close together busy taking away some- 
body’s reputation ; the plumes stuck in their hair are 
jerking up and down emphatically. David Garrick 
goes up mischievously and taps each plume smartly— 


* “The Birds of the British Islands.” By Charles Stonham. 
With Illustrations by L, M. Medland. In 20 parts. London: Grant 
Richards. 1906. PartI. 75. 6d, 


an irresistible bit of dumb-show. One has a longing 
sometimes to tap one of the perky, jerky plumes of hats 
and bonnets in public places and risk being run in for 
it: of course it would be just about as effective as 
killing Marat in his bath to stay the Revolution.” fe 
Georce A. B. Dewar. *° 


THE UNIVERSITY MATCH. 


T= University Match ended last Saturday according 
to expectation in a victory for Cambridge. In all 
the preliminary matches the batting and bowling of 
Cambridge had been judged better than the batting and 
bowling of Oxford, and this judgment was confirmed 
by the match itself, when the two sides at last con- 
fronted one another. Oxford was beaten by 93 
runs; after Cambridge with six wickets down had 
declared early enough on the Saturday morning—for 
Oxford to get the runs. The match may be called 
unexciting as a whole, though exciting in details. 
The result, as Cambridge built up their large total on 
the first day, was never very doubtful: and by the 
end of the second day Oxford, owing to very bad 
batting, was in a desperate position. It is true that 
on the third day, thanks to the early declaration of 
Mr. Eyre, the Cambridge captain, there were moments 
when the impossible seemed possible, but in the 
end the proper result was attained and the victory 
deserved, and really anticipated right through, won. 
Mr. Payne's very brilliant hitting made the start of the 
match notable, but strangely enough it left no results : 
once he was out, the Cambridge batsmen plodded 
along with some difficulty against rather inferior 
bowling and excellent fielding. The terrific hurricane 
with which the innings opened had no effect on 
bowler or batsman. It just meant sixty odd runs on 
the board and nothing more. Later on even Mr. 
Colbeck was dull, and Mr. Young, who was mainly 
responsible for the large total, chose to wait for the 
bad ball to come, and it must be said scarcely ever 
failed to make the most of it. He is a very good bat, 
made watchful by uncertain sight, and full of patience. 
He, Mr. Payne and Mr. Colbeck, and in a lesser degree, 
Mr. Keigwin, were those who on the first day laid the 
solid foundations of victory for Cambridge. There 
were many failures. 

The Oxford Eleven on the first day distinguished them- 
selves by some very fine fielding in the slips and a 
sustained alacrity in all parts of the field. There was 
also some first-class wicket-keeping by Mr. Bird. The 
bowling was done chiefly by Mr. Udal, who, con- 
sidering his injury, did well to get seven wickets. Mr. 
Branston very often bowled the good ball which fails 
to get a wicket—the crowning iniquity of the game— 
indeed for four or five overs he bowled better than 
any other Oxford bowler during the match. But Mr. 
Barnes looked the bowler of every batsman’s prayer. 
Mr. Curwen bowled little—he might well have bowled 
more—six overs in an innings of over three hundred is a 
small allowance foraman who goes in tenthandis presu- 
mably played more for his bowling than batting. Oxford 
had a little play at the end of the first day, the fatal 
hour which so often comes to those who lose the toss 
on a batsman’s wicket. Thanks to Mr. Buxton who was 
the only batsman on the Oxford side who went for the 
Cambridge bowling, nothing very disastrous happened— 
and when play began on the Friday, there was a hope 
that the big total of Cambridge might be met by some- 
thing worthy of it. That was not to happen— 
Cambridge bowled a good length, especially Mr. Napier, 
and Oxford remained on the defensive to the end. Mr. 
Wright and Mr. Foster both abandoned their natural 
forcing game, and the Cambridge attack, good from 
the beginning, as is their way, gained in power and 
was made to look insuperably difficult. That is not 
right on a good batting wicket, especially is it not 
right when the batting side knows that there are 
only three bowlers to be considered. As it was, 
Mr. Napier bowled unchanged, and Mr. May and Mr. 
Morcom bowled at the other end with impunity. They 
are all three no doubt fine University bowlers—but 
still they were human beings bowling on a batsman's 
wicket to batsmen. When the Oxford innings finished for 
under two hundred, Mr. Eyre, with the choice of batting 
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again or sending Oxford in again, was no doubt right 
to bat, and Oxford had the dismal task of bowling at 
Cambridge until sufficient runs had been made to 
render declaration safe. The full pitch became the 
most deadly ball, and there was really no interest in 
what happened. All the Cambridge batsmen scored, and 
Mr. Buchanan showed himself in his innings a bats- 
man of great distinction: he looked about to be one 
of the best batsmen seen at either University for some 
time. 

There is no doubt that on Saturday morning Mr. 
Eyre declared a little too soon : he rightly trusted in his 
own bowling and, from what he had seen in the first 
innings, he trusted also in the Oxford batting. Over 
four hundred, within the time allowed, is an enormous 
score to make in the fourth innings, but when at 
the end of the match only 93 runs separated the 
two sides, and when also one found that four of the 
shief Oxford batsmen had failed, it gave cause for 
thought. Mr. Napier tired rather soon, Mr. Morcom 
was little more than steady, Mr. May if hit looked 
to lose some of his danger. At the end of the match 
all three were exhausted. But on the other hand, 
the Oxford Eleven were lucky to score as many 
runs as they did. Mr. Foster who made 77 was missed 
badly before he scored at all. Mr. Wright who 
made 89, though he afterwards played very finely 
indeed, was genuinely bowled by a no-ball from Mr. 
Napier, before he had scored ten, and Mr. Martin the 
chief scorer in the sensational stand for the last wicket 
might have been bowled at any minute. One word 
about the batting of Mr. Curwen. It was one of the 
best innings played for Oxford and if, as Mr. Bird seems 
to have thought, he was not a bowler, he might certainly 
after the first innings, in which he was not out, have 
been put in higher than tenth on the second. If he 
was neither batsman nor bowler, why was he playing 
at all? The stand at the end of Oxford’s second 
imnings and the batting of Mr. Payne at the beginning 
of Cambridge’s first innings were certainly the best 
things in the match from the point of view of the 
orang But Mr. Young’s long innings, Mr. 
Foster’s second innings, marred though his batting 
is by the versatility of his mannerisms, and Mr. 
Wright's second innings were all very good. Seldom, 
but for two misses by Cambridge, has safer catching 
in the slips been seen, and seldom in four innings have 
fewer catches been made by those standing in front of 
the wicket. In the placing of the field, in running 
between the wickets, Cambridge showed greater know- 
ledge, but after all it is idle to think that anything 
within the normal sphere of things could have changed 
the issue. Cambridge was the better side all through ; 
both the batsmen and the bowlers were more mature 
than the batsmen or bowlers of Oxford. At the same 
time the Oxford batsmen, whatever may be urged 
against the bowlers, were not as bad as they made 
themselves out to be in the first innings, whereby they 
lost the match before lunch on the second day and 
brought to an end a peculiarly unsuccessful season. 


THREE-HANDED BRIDGE. 


HERE are several forms in which bridge can be 
played by three players. There is the ordinary 
single dummy bridge, with two or three variations in 
the way of playing it, and there is the game known as 
*‘cut-throat” or three-handed bridge, which also is 
subject to variation. Up to the beginning of 1905 
there were no laws at all for any form of three-handed 
bridge, the method of playing the game was simply a 
matter of mutual arrangement among the players 
before they started. When the bridge laws were 
revised in 1904, the revision committee drew up a 
eode of laws for both dummy bridge and ‘ cut-throat” 
bridge, and this code was published in January 1905, 
as an Appendix to the “ Laws of Bridge”, so that now 
there is an authorised method of playing both games. 


Dummy BRIDGE. 


As dummy bridge was first played, only one hand, 
the dummy’s, was exposed, and the deal passed 
round in regular rotation. When it was the dummy’s 


turn to deal, the declaration had to be made by the 
dummy according to the prescribed rule of declaring 
his numerically strongest suit, or No Trumps if he 
held three aces. This was found to be too great 
a handicap upon the player of the dummy, owing 
to the obligatory call, and he was given the 
privilege of looking at his own hand first, when 
dummy dealt, and of either declaring on his own hand 
or leaving it to the dummy. This again was found to 
give the player of dummy too great an advantage, as 
his dummy hand was always exposed and his opponents 
were always playing in the dark, even when it was 
their own deal. A compromise was then arrived at, by 
which the player of dummy was never obliged to make 
an obligatory declaration from dummy, without looking 
at his own hand, but, when either of his opponents 
dealt, the dealer’s partner’s hand was exposed, as well 
as the dummy hand, and the game was played as at 
double dummy. This is the form in which the game 
was embodied in the revised laws, and it makes a very 
good game indeed, so much so that there are players 
who say that they prefer it to the ordinary four-handed 
bridge owing to the fact that an element of variety is 
added to the game by every other hand being double 
dummy. It is quite a different game from ordinary bridge, 
and it is a great mistake to think that the player of 
dummy has any considerable advantage in the long run. 
If his dummy holds good cards he has a great advan- 
tage, but he has quite a corresponding disadvantage 
when his dummy holds bad cards. His power of declara- 
tion is very cramped, owing to the fact that his partner 
has not a free hand indeclaring. The dummy may hold 
two aces, and king, queen, knave of the other two 
suits, and yet be obliged to declare spades on a fine 
No Trump hand, or the dummy may have a radically 
bad hand, an undeniable spade call, and yet be obliged 
to declare hearts on four to the eight, or something of 
that kind. 

The rules that govern an ordinary declaration by the 
dealer do not obtain at all here. If the dealer has a 
fairly good all-round hand, not quite strong enough for 
No Trumps, he can leave it with confidence for his 
dummy to make his best suit, but when he has an 
uneven or a bad hand it is a proceeding fraught with 
great danger to pass the declaration to dummy. The 
player of the two hands must be very chary of passing 
the declaration. When he can see a good chance of 
making the odd trick or more on any suit, whether red 
or black, with average assistance from his dummy, he 
should declare that suit rather than risk disaster by 
passing the declaration. Defence is the province of 
the dummy in ordinary bridge, but in this game the 
dummy is not given the chance of defending the game 
by making a cheap declaration when he has a bad hand, 
he is obliged to declare his numerically strongest suit, 
and that suit may be, and often is, a very weak expen- 
sive one. If the dealer has a bad hand, he should not 
hesitate to declare spades himself, just as some writers 
advise him to do at ordinary bridge—indeed, it would 
seem as though the tactics of some of these writers had 
been derived from an intimate knowledge of dummy 
bridge. 

The declarations of the opponents have also to 
be modified to some extent. The suit declarations 
remain much the same, but the No Trump call is a 
decidedly dangerous one for them, unless they are 
guarded in every suit. The virtue of the No Trump 
call at ordinary bridge lies a great deal in the fact that 
the two opponents de not know one another’s cards, 
but when two hands are exposed, this virtue is non- 
existent. Directly the first card is led every card in 
every hand is known, and the opponent of the dealer 
can make just as much use of that knowledge as the 
dealer can himself, and if he happens to open a suit of 
which he can retain the command on the first round the 
advantage is all on his side. One often sees a No 
Trump call, which would have succeeded admirably at 
ordinary bridge, come to grief in the double dummy 
game, because the other side know just as much about 
the disposition of the cards as the dealer does. With 
every suit defended an ordinary sound No Trump call 
should be made, but chancing an entire suit is a very 
dangerous proceeding when it will at once be disclosed, 
and should only be resorted to in extreme cases. 
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obtain what he wants. In the case of a compulsory 
CORRESPONDENCE. army there is no competition: every man ne not 
WANTED, A COUNTER EDUCATION exempted by the magistrates (under orders from 


PROPOSAL. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy ReEvIEw. 


Sir,—Writing in this month’s ‘“‘ Nineteenth Century ” 
in support of Mr. Chamberlain’s educational policy, 
Mr. Lathbury gives at least one very needful admoni- 
tion, which all Churchmen, whether they agree with 
his main contention or not, will do well to lay to heart. 
‘*It is of immense importance”, he says, ‘‘that the 
Church should put out a counter-proposal of some 
kind. So long as she abstains from doing this, her 
resistance to the Bill will be but a waving of banners 
and clashing of swords. The reality of effective resist- 
ance will be wanting”. 

Plain common sense as we see this to be, we look in 
vain for any clear signs of its being recognised in our 
policy or practice. So far as appears, if it be asked 
‘Where then is the Church’s counter-proposal?” we 
must let Echo despairingly answer for us ‘‘ Where?” 
Yet surely it is time and more than time that all at any 
rate who cherish the hope that the Bill is doomed to 
failure, should be prepared with some well-considered 
policy to be advocated in its room. 

Should it not be possible to unite Churchmen in 
demanding that an earnest effort should be made to 
adapt to our conditions the main features of the 
German educational system, under which no religious 
difficulty exists, and which works to the general satis- 
faction of the best educated and most intellectual 
people in Europe ? 

That there would be difficulties in the way of so 
adapting it may be true enough. But it should not be 
beyond the resources of real statesmanship to deliver 
us out of the deplorable muddle into which politicians 
and party spirit have brought us; in which one-half of 
the Christian population of the country are at present 
engaged in an attempt to injure and humiliate the 
other, and doing their best to make religious discord 
chronic in every district of the country. 

Without presuming to forecast the measures which 
it is for statesmanship to devise, we may probably be 
safe in anticipating from it at least two essential 
changes. ‘‘ Public control” will have to mean control 
by Parliament and Education Department ; the costs of 
education will be shifted from the ratepayer to the tax- 
payer, for whom relief from the augmented burthen 
may be provided by some compensating arrangement 
from another quarter ; and the ratepayer be relieved at 
once from the annoyance of his education rate and from 
the uncongenial office of sitting in judgment on sylla- 
buses, and regulating the religious teaching of his 
district. Granting but these initial and fundamental 
reforms, we might begin to see our way to a rational 
and above all a peaceable settlement of the all-important 
question which fanaticism and party spirit have so long 
and grievously perplexed. 


I am, Sir, yours obediently, CANON. 


THE COST OF CONSCRIPTION, 


To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 
27 West Park Gardens, Kew, 11 July, 1906. 

Sir,—According to a Turkish authority (in ‘‘ Hajji 
Baba”) there exist in England ‘‘ certain houses full of 
madmen, who meet half the year round for the purpose 
of quarrelling. If one set says white, the other cries 
black”. But the course followed by Lord Portsmouth 
on the roth inst. throws a doubt upon the accuracy of 
the latter part of this statement ; for he illustrated the 
cost of conscription by figures borrowed from Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, figures based apparently on the Poplar 
principle of wilfully paying the highest price for every- 
thing. However they were arrived at, these figures are 
wrong and show that the principle which regulates the 
rate of pay (in money and kind) of a voluntary army 
has been confounded with the totally different principle 
which fixes the pay of aconscript. To obtain volun- 
tary recruits the Secretary for War has to compete in 
the labour market with the other employers of labour, 
and if he cannot outbid his competitors he fails to 


Government) and who is passed by the doctors, must 
serve his short time. His pay, therefore, which ought 
to be an honorarium, is purely arbitrary. The State 
does not pay him for his services ; on the contrary, he 
repays the State, by a short service in England, for the 
protection it affords to his life, liberty, and trade. 

So far from adding £26,000,000 to the army esti- 
mates, compulsory service would reduce them by some 
215,000,000 a year. Yours obediently, 

H. W. L. Hie, Lieut.-Col. 


HUMANITARIAN MANNERS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 


4N Hyde Park Mansions, W. 7 July, 1906. 

Sir,—‘A la lanterne! A la lanterne!” As a 
‘* meddling humanitarian”, I welcome your article in 
to-day’s SATURDAY Review on the Egyptian debate as 
a remarkable avowal and indication of your advocacy 
of the lie of brutality as opposed to the truth of 
humanity. Let us be thankful that you have revealed, 
so plainly, what your attitude will be towards those of 
us who think that the bloody deed of Denshawi is not 
the last word of civilisation in dealing with ‘‘ subject 
races”, 

Your article contains no expression of regret that the 
horrors of a public execution should be added to by the 
abomination of allowing a dead man to swing tanta- 
lisingly in the air in the sight of two living men, 
who were being flogged. You may imagine that the 
majority of your readers approve of your article, and 
approve of the infernal brutality which such article so 
illogically defends. I deny it. I am confident that the 
English gentleman is not in such a bad way as you 
would have us believe. 

Allow me to suggest to you that you should test the 
accuracy of this imputation on your judgment by 
Starting a Brutalitarian League, some of the objects of 
which association might be: (1) The revival of burn- 
ing at the stake as a punishment. (2) The re-introduc- 
tion of thumbscrews and the rack. (3) That any 
believer in the Malthusian theory should be dipped 
into boiling oil ; this with a view to reviving the fall- 
ing birth-rate, which you profess to be so anxious about. 
(4) The burying alive of adulterers—which might have 
the unexpected result of weakening the foundations of a 
portion of the constitutional edifice. (5) That poachers 
should have their hands and ears cut off. This will 
particularly appeal to you. (6) That any person suspected 
of humanitarian ideas should be sewn up in a sack and 
thrown into the sea. No doubt, the fertile brains con- 
trolling the destinies of the SaruRDAY REviEw would be 
able, in course of time, to improve on these preventives, 
which may smack too much of gentleness to satisfy 
completely ; still, they are something to go on with, 
pending the perfection of a scientific scheme of artistic 
torture. Also, you might appoint the Archbishop of 
Canterbury Honorary Adviser on Morals, for ‘‘ Morals”, 
of course, would be an important department of such a 
League. In promoting this body, I am convinced 
that the SaturpAy Review would be in its element. 
However, sucha society, I venture to think, would have 
a short but lively career. 

As a further proof, if more were needed, of your 
callous inhumanity, I have observed that you have con- 
sistently boycotted the Sweating Exhibition, just as you 
omitted, strangely enough, to draw attention to the 
awful poverty in Spain, as a fact to be taken into con- 
sideration, in your article ‘‘ The Anarchist Beast”. (The 
SATURDAY Review, 9 June.) Your ignorance of the 
relation of economics to crime is as amazing as your 
aptitude for writing the most utter nonsense, when 
occasion demands. Let me quote this sentence from 
Anarchist Beast”: ‘* For the very object of 
securing the repression of this scourge of civilisation 
the methods employed for the end must be prostituted 
for no other purpose.” By a queer coincidence, towards 
the end of the same article, you say: ‘‘ This mental 
confusion must cease”! Surely, the limited sense of 
humour, which the Saturpay REVIEW occasionally 
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shows signs of possessing, should have averted the 
fantastic absurdity of incorporating two such sentences 
in one article. 

As I have said, you treated the Sweating Exhibition 
with the silence of contempt, (or was it shame ?), con- 
duct which was worthy of your creed. What care you 
if men, women and children spend the whole of their 
lives grinding out their very souls in vain endeavour to 
obtain sufficient food and prevent the landlord seizing 
such little property as they may possess, in order that 
he may receive every farthing of an extortionate rent ? 

Well, sir, I wish the Saturpay Review joy of its 
adherence to the cause of brutality and bestiality, and 
shall look forward with interest to a disingenuous but 
enthusiastic support of every unspeakable and fiendish 
atrocity that future governments may seek to perpetrate 
—though warning you that it may soon find its occu- 
pation gone. 

I congratulate Sir Edward Grey on his special pleader. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
C. H. Norman. 


CANNING, THE FAT LADY AND SPRING 
GARDENS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Carlton Club, 5 July, 1906. 
S1r,—Ever since I was old enough to prefer serious 
literature to ‘‘ Peter Parley” I have loved and revered 
the ‘‘Saturday Review” as my political guide and my 
hebdomadal intellectual relaxation. Judge then of my 
horror when the great Canning-Moore hoax was once 
more solemnly resurrected for the delectation of a dole- 
fully delighted public. The real explanation, if any, of 
the alleged satire is I admit beyond me, but if Tom 
Moore was more serious than most Irishmen I shall be 
compelled regretfully to revise my most cherished 
opinions of Charles Dickens, Jeremy Taylor, W. W. 
Jacobs, the Prime Minister, Sir Francis Burnand, the 

Prophet Jeremiah, and Barry Pain. 
Yours faithfully, 
Husert V. DuNcOMBE. 


DR. ROSEDALE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Settignano, Firenze, 9 July. 

Sir,—Ever since your review of the Celano Legends 
appeared in the Sarurnpay Review of May 12 I have 
been eagerly waiting week by week—as assuredly must 
many another student of Franciscan matters—to see 
how Dr. Rosedale would explain his feat of publishing 
in his own work a version of a MS. which he has never 
seen. Since he has kept silence so long might I be 
allowed to appeal in your columns to the International 
Society of Franciscan Studies, to whom Dr. Rosedale’s 
book is dedicated and of which he is a member, to 
investigate the matter and to report thereon in the 
SATURDAY REVIEW ? 

May I also remind your readers that the MS. in 
question is private property: that Dr. Rosedale was 
denied the use of it: and that he was perfectly well 
aware that the proprietors—the Capuchin Order—were 
at the time engaged upon a critical edition of it ? 

Yours truly, 
Epwarp Hvutton. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Fiesole, Italy, 7 July, 1906. 

Sir,—With regard to Dr. Kosedale’s continued 
silence under a very grave charge—viz. that of having 
practically surreptitiously obtained and printed a copy 
of a MS. which was private property and upon which 
another scholar (virtually proprietor) was at work, I 
venture to suggest, as that most serious charge has 
been made in such an important critical journal as the 
SaturpDay Review is universally acknowledged to be, 
that the Editor of the Saturpay Review should com- 
plete the critical work begun of having called atten- 
tion to so grave a state of affairs, and do all in his 


power to help Franciscan students by obtaining from 
Dr. Rosedale a clear explanation of his action. If Pére 
E. d’Alencon adheres to the statements made in his 
‘* Prolegomena”’, his silence is anyhow intelligible—but 
that of Dr. Rosedale appears absolutely inexplicable 
except for the supposition that he has never seen your 
last Review of 12 May. In which case could you not 
as Editor call his attention to it, and obtain from 
him either an explanation or refutation of the charge 
made against him? A charge which must and does 
seriously damage, not to say blight, his literary re- 
putation. I am yours faithfully, 
R. EGERTON. 


[Whether Dr. Rosedale has seen our review 
published on 12 May we do not know. We will see 
that Dr. Rosedale at any rate has the opportunity to 
read it, if he wishes to. Beyond that, we obviously 
have no power to make him break a silence which we 
cannot describe as golden.—Eb. S. R. | 


THE ORIGIN OF MAY-DAY. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAay Review. 
S. Kitts, 11 June, 1906. 

Sir,—In your issue of 5 May a correspondent asks if 
any readers of the SarurpAY REVIEW can give infor- 
mation as to the origin of May-day. Some antiquarian 
writers came to the conclusion that the celebration of 
the May-day was but a reminiscence of that world- 
convulsing catastrophe known as the Drift. The cere- 
monies of the Maypole, the May Queen, are supposed 
to be a survival of the primeval thanksgiving with 
which afflicted mankind welcomed the return of the sun 
from his long sleep of death. 

From Norse mythology we learn that in Norway 
during the middle ages the whole scene was represented 
in these May-day festivals: one man represents Sum- 
mer, he is clad in green leaves ; the other represents 
Winter, he is clad in straw, fit picture of the misery of 
the Drift age. They have each a large company of 
attendants armed with staves; they fight with each 
other until Winter (the age of darkness and cold) is 
subdued. They pretend to pluck his eyes out, and 
throw him in the water—Winter is slain. 

If the May-day was a relic of the worship paid to the 
god Balder, Stubbs, a Puritan of Queen Elizabeth’s 
days, in describing the May-day feast as a heathen 
festival was correct. The people of England in the 
year 1550, and for years afterwards, were celebrating 
the end of the Drift age and the triumph of the Sun! 

L. G. 


BUT.” 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Glasgow, 9 July, 1906. 

S1r,—Grammarians tell us that the part of speech of 
a given word is determined by the word’s function in a 
sentence ; that ‘‘the same word may be a noun in one 
part of a sentence, an adjective in another, a verbina 
third, and so on”. I do not know whether “ A. G.” 
objects to this mode of classification all round, but he 
certainly seems to object to it in the case of ‘‘ but”, 
which he has declared is ‘‘never a _ preposition”, 
although our dictionaries almost without exception 
have ‘‘prep.” among the parts of speech to which 
‘‘but” is referred. In my last letter I quoted an 
English authority as saying that ‘‘ but ” and certain 
other words are ‘‘used both as conjunctions and pre- 
positions”. In his reply, ‘‘ A. G.” apparently assumes 
that the words “‘ used . . . as” show that ‘‘ but” is 
not in reality a preposition ; but so rigorously logical 
a critic should have seen that this argument would be 
equally fatal to the claim of ‘‘ but” to be a conjunction. 
As a matter of fact the authority who is responsible for 
the statement quoted above also expressly says, in the 
work previously named (page 22), that ‘‘ but=except, 
is a preposition”. Surely this extract is sufficiently 
explicit ; and, if there be anything wrong with the logic 
—well, it is English, not ‘‘ Glasgow logic” that is in 
question. I remain, Sir, faithfully yours, 

W. C. Murison. 


“DEW oO 
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REVIEWS. 
AN ITINERARY OF THE MARCH. 


‘In the March and Borderland of Wales.’ By A. G. 
Bradley. London: Constable. 1906. 10s. 6d. net. 


M R. BRADLEY tells us that the present volume is 

not a guide book. No less emphatically would 
he assert that it is not a history. His object, so far as 
-he has one, is to awaken a greater interest in British 
scenery and its associations. He is sportsman, agri- 
culturist, and naturalist, as well as archeologist and 
historian. And his talk of the 


‘* old forgotten far off things 
And battles long ago” 


as he treads o’er the path along the March, where of 
yore Welsh prince and Norman marcher rode, is gently 
mingled with musings on cycles, horses, trout, birds, 
and cattle breeding. 

However in days like these, when so-called his- 
torians write only for esoteric circles, his pages will 
revolutionise the historical ideas of many of his edu- 
cated readers. The medieval history of the average 
Englishman so far as his own country goes is confined 
to Alfred and the cakes, Canute and the waves, and 
some scrappy details about King John, the Black 
Prince, and Richard Crookback. Thanks to Sir 
Walter, he has also some notion of the strife of the 
Douglases and Percies on the Scottish borderside, and 
he has heard of Chevy Chase. But he has hardly a 
conception of the no less picturesque turmoil (so dear 
to Mr. Bradley) that raged for many a century around 
the castles and manor houses that the robber chivalry 
of Normandy planted thick along the Welsh March. 
Yet the existence of these palatine lordships, these 
imperia in imperio where the king’s writ ran not, and 
men slept in their armour explains (as our author 
shows) more than anything else the feudal anarchy 
that came to a head in the days of the Wars of the 
Roses and ended only when Bluff Hal extinguished for 
ever the Marcher tyrant. 

Our author is no stranger to Wales as readers of 
his *‘ Life of Owen Glyndwr” and his Welsh ‘‘ High- 
ways and Byways” are aware. His former wanderings 
on Cambrian soil were however limited to what may 
be described as Welsh Wales. To-day his field is, 
as we have said, the Welsh March or Borderland. 
The sleepy old city of Hereford with its memories of 
Harold and Earl Ralph in the pre-Norman days, and 
its present associations of ecclesiasticism and cider is 
his jumping-off piace for the present expedition, and his 
wanderings carry him to Abergavenny on one s‘de and 
Powysland on the other. When the land of FitzOsborne, 
of the De Braoses, the Mortimers, and the Herberts, has 
been surveyed, he rushes into the vale of Glamorgan 
and closes his wanderings in the peninsula of Gower. 

The book is, we think, decidedly superior to the 
author’s two volumes of ‘‘ Highways and Byways” and 
quite on a level with ‘‘Owen Glyndwr”. His strong 
point of course is the medizval history of the March 
and Wales, and the chief historical interests at least of 
Hereford and Shropshire lie in the ‘‘ knightly years ”. 
No doubt these countries played a part also in the days 
of the Puritan Revolution and incidentally our author 
has some stories to tell of Cavalier and Roundhead days. 
He however hardly seems as much at home with Prince 
Rupert and Waller and the John Jones as he is with 
the De Lacies, or the Mortimers, Owen Glyndwr or 
Prince Hal. In view of his declaration that he pleads 
guilty to no errors of omission, we will not charge him 
with ignorance of an interesting subject; but we will 
say that his pages would have been even more interest- 
ing if he had said a little more on Welsh and Border 
Jacobitism, especially when in his Glamorganshire 
— he was in the neighbourhood of David Morgan's 

ome. 

The earlier stages of the pilgrimage carry us into 
the Glyndwr country. We pass Kentchurch Court, 
where dwelt the hero’s daughter, who was married 
to a Herefordshire squire, and then crossing the 
Monow we find ourselves at the drowsy old village of 
Grassmont, where in 1405 the Welsh under Rhys 
Gethin (Owen's lieutenant and the hero of Pilleth), 


received a crushing defeat from Prince Hal. Across 
the Monow we are in Monmouthshire, which 
Henry VIII. formed mainly out of the Marcher lord- 
ships of Gwent, and which, as our guide justly remarks, 
is absurdly reckoned as an. English shire. He should, 
however, have added that the tendency of modern 
legislation is to reincorporate it in Wales. Hovering 
between Monmouthshire and Hereford we presently 
reach Monnington, where in all probability the mortal 
relics of the last Prince of Wales ‘‘ by the grace of 
God”’ rest in an almost unknown grave. Half-forgotten 
by his countrymen, Glyndwr owes much of his modern 
fame to Mr. Bradley’s pen, so that his presence in 
Monnington Churchyard is in its way as pathetic as 
that of Sir Walter by the grave of Prince Charlie 
in S. Peter’s. Later on we find ourselves in the 
vale of Ewyas, and then after viewing the ruins of 
Llanthony, with its memories of De Lacies and Landore 
Vale we wend our way through the Vale of Usk, until 
at last we reach Abergavenny, the home in days of yore 
of that ogre of history, the pietistic Marcher lord and 
murderer, William de Braose. 

The graceful description of the sheeny dingles on the 
way and of the birds that sing in them should commend 
this district of weird memories to the tourist of any 
culture. 

From Abergavenny our author retraces his steps to 
Hereford and thence guides us over the field of Mortimer 
Cross to the magnificent ruins of Ludlow Castle. His 
account of Ludlow in the feudal days is brilliant, and 
as we read of Marion of the Heath and Fulke Fitz- 
Warrenne we wonder why such thrilling characters 
have never found their way into poetry or romance. 
Then follow some pages about South Shropshire. We 
see the shattered keep of Wigmore Castle, old home of 
the terrible Mortimers, but even in the seventeenth 
century ‘‘a melancholy dejected prospect of stately 
ruins”, and Clun Castle the ‘‘Garde Doloureuse”’ of 
Sir Walter’s ‘‘ Betrothed” in romance and the home 
in fact of the old FitzAlans. Mr. Bradley is correct in 
stating that this old March fortress is now owned by 
the heir of the FitzAlans (the Duke of Norfolk), but he 
is mistaken in his idea that the Barony of Clun given to 
the Duke is his oldest title. Likewise he blunders when 
he writes that the Shropshire mansion on the Welsh 
Border mentioned in the preface to ‘‘ John Inglesant” 
is Plowden Court, though at one time this was the 
general opinion. 

From Shropshire he passes into Powysland but here 
he is less interesting. Nor are the chapters dealing 
with Glamorganshire on a level with the earlier portion 
of the work. He is probably wrong when he says that 
Rhys ap Tudor fell at Penrhys, and certainly mistaken 
when he asserts that Wales remained quiet under 
Henry I. Strange that he should have forgotten that 
it was in the days of Beauclerk, that Nest, the Kymric 
Helen, set Norman and Welshman by the ears, strange 
that he should not have remembered the deeds of 
Nest’s brother, the gallant Griffith ap Rhys, and his bride 
Gweniliar of the golden hair. Wrong also is he when 
he asserts that no medieval Welsh prince identified his 
sanguinary performances with Caerleon. He should 
read the story of Iorwerth ap Owen. Slips of this 
kind, of which there are too many, are particularly 
irritating, as they no doubt arise not from ignorance 
but from carelessness. Such slips notwithstanding, 
this itinerary is a brilliant piece of work for which all 
dwellers and tourists on the March should be duly 
grateful to the author. The illustrations by Meredith 
add a further charm, 


LOCKHART REDIVIVUS. 


“The Life of Sir Walter Scott.” By G. Le Grys 
Norgate. London: Methuen. 1906. 7s. 6d. net. 
‘“‘Sir Walter Scott.” By Andrew Lang. ‘Literary 
Lives.” London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1906. 

3s. 6d. 


Gruss has bequeathed us inestimable treasures, and 

writers in search of a subject have as much reason 
to be grateful as his innumerable readers. If the rod 
of the Magician broke in his hand before his death, the 
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spell of the magic is still upon us. The charm which 
inspired all he wrote seems to lend freshness to any- 
thing written about him. Possibly the reason may be 
that all who adventure on the theme are his devoted 
admirers and imbued with the spirit of the poems and 
the novels. Some sixty years ago William Howitt 
expatiated on the genius which had enriched his country, 
carrying civilisation and crowds of wealthy Southrons 
into each loch and pass of the remotest Highlands. 
Since then so many have taken up the tale, subjecting 
each page he penned to searching scrutiny, that the 
subject might appear to have been worn threadbare. 
Moreover they had been anticipated by the second 
biography in the language, by a critic as keen and 
incisive as he was kindly, and replete with the freshest 
information from the fountain-head. Latterly ‘‘ the 
Life” has been supplemented by the ‘* Journals ”, 
and in every line of these you see the man in un- 
surpassable self-portraiture. But the delightful elabo- 
ration of the Life with the seductive details which cannot 
be skipped with impunity has been the standing and not 
unsatisfactory argument for condensing. In the bustle 
of this busy age, Lockhart is becoming an antediluvian. 
Mr. Lang ascribes to the ‘‘ Czar of Muscovy ” with his 
magnificent schemes, when as Lockhart suggests his 
brain may have been stimulated by medical treatment, 
the modern practice of boiling down and serving up 
the British classics like tinned meats, and in the most 
able of the epitomes we recognise the truth of his sar- 
casm. Nevertheless, still they come, and three have 
appeared almost simultaneously. With Mr. Canning’s 
‘* History in the Waverley Novels” we have nothing to 
do now, though we may remark that it is disappointing 
and that he has treated a suggestive subject in somewhat 
commonplace fashion. But thanks to that transmitted 
freshness we have referred to, we have followed Mr. 
Norgate and Mr. Lang with pleasure over ground of 
which each yard is familiar. A glance through the 
pages of Mr. Norgate’s book fascinated us. The draw- 
ings of many a memorable place and scene from the 
Standing Stones of Stennis in the Orkneys to the Castles 
of Kenilworth and Warwick awakened a multitude of 
fond and romantic associations. We shuddered, then, 
as we had shuddered many a time before at what might 
have been our loss, had Scott when he came upon the 
old manuscript of the early chapters of ‘* Waverley ” 
been discouraged by the candid strictures of Ballantyne 
and Erskine. Truth to tell, we should have been more 
ang ge in our criticism than they, for the novice 
was then floundering before touching shore, in the 
quagmire of old-time conventional fiction. He did not 
find himself till his feet touched his native heath and 
his hero trotted into Tully Veolan with the curs of the 
hamlet yelping at his heels. Through that wonderful 
novel, the new birth of the romantic revolution, he 
never altogether shook off the incubus of the home- 
bred and moonstruck heir of Waverley Honour: 
otherwise everything is instinct with the spirit which 
fired the fancies of a prosaic and non-book-buying 
generation. ‘‘ Waverley” had set heather and southern 
bracken alike in a blaze, and of each of the novels which 
followed fast, successive editions sold like wildfire. 
Never again can we hope to see such a triumph of 
many-sided genius combined with indomitable staying- 
power. Crippled over some of his best work with agonis- 
ing spasms : bowed latterly under a burden that might 
have broken the strongest back, the latest productions 
before the final collapse seem to us to take average 
rank with the earliest. We are inclined to give up ‘St. 
Ronan’s Well”, though redeemed by Meg Dodds and 
the Nabob, when Scott tempted by Ballantyne strayed 
out of his element bringing third-class fashion to the 
banks of Tweed. But what can be more stirring than 
the ‘Fair Maid of Perth”, with the pictures of the 
license of turbulent Scotland broken loose under a 
feeble king? In the autobiographical ‘‘ Redgauntlet ” 
‘*Wandering Willie’s Tale” will remain to all time 
the unattainable model of the short story—measure it 
by comparison with Stevenson’s close imitation in 
“Catriona”. Even in ‘‘ Anne of Geierstein ”, when the 
author’s strength was ebbing fast, the scenes at the 
Court of Burgundy, and the trial before the Vehme 
Gericht are as realistically impressive of manners in 
the middle ages as any in ‘‘ Ivanhoe” or ‘Quentin 


Durward”. It seems idle to ask which is the best of 
the novels: so much depends on one’s judgment, on 
taste and idiosyncrasies. Scott himself preferred the 
‘* Antiquary ” and many of his countrymen will be in- 
clined to agree. And, though a bold assertion, many 
would agree with Mr. Norgate when he pronounces 
‘Quentin Durward” the best historical novel ever 
written. The Louis XI., as an historical portrait 
eclipses the Louis of Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Notre Dame”, 
though Mr. Lang hesitates between that master- 
piece and the James of the ‘‘ Fortunes of Nigel ”. That 
very conflict of tastes is a tribute to the spells of the 
Magician. 

With Scott as with Shakespeare, there has been no 
need for literary confraternities to search out the 
almost inscrutable meaning of the authors they idolise. 
But the Waverley Novels have always had the 
secondary interest of starting speculations as to the 
identification of places and the originals of the 
characters. The novelist himself might have spared 
these curious inquirers some trouble, for he repeatedly 
declared that the characters were composite, and that, 
with such historic exceptions as Holyrood which are 
necessarily named, nothing architectural had been 
transferred bodily to his pages. We should be glad 
to accept the charming engravings in Mr. Norgate’s 
volume as _ veritable prototypes—Craignethan for 
example as Tillietudlem—but as Lord Eldon used to say, 
‘we doubt”. In some cases we are confident that Mr. 
Norgate is mistaken, as when he takes Fairport for 
Portobello, and sets Mucklebackit’s coble a-jawin’ in the 
Firth of Forth. Scott had been thrice in Forfarshire : 
Fairport, as much as it may be anything, is Montrose, 
and the Mucklebackits in thought, speech, and habits, 
show the rude Forfarshire fisher-folk in every line. 

Mr. Lang’s book deserves more attention than comes 
within the scope of a cursory notice of Lockhart’s 
resuscitators and Scott’s commentators. Thanks to his 
study of the history of Scotland he has turned new and 
true lights on many contested points, and he enlivens 
with anecdote and personal reminiscence the romance 
of the Borders he knows so well. 


GEOLOGISTS AND THEIR REPUTATIONS. 


“The Founders of Geology.” By Sir Archibald Geikie. 
Second Edition. London: Macmillan. 1906. 10s. net. 


Vy Bernese or not all political history be contained 
in the lives of a few great men, it is more 
than doubtful if ‘‘the history of science may”, as the 
author of this book maintains, ‘‘ be most instructively 
read in the life and work of the men by whom the 
realms of Nature have been successively won”. In a 
science so largely based on observation as is geology, 
the facts must be accumulated by a multitude of 
workers, of whom none need be pre-eminent. But 
apart from its human and dramatic interest, Sir 
Archibald Geikie would doubtless justify his bio- 
graphical method on the ground that the co-ordina- 
tion and interpretation of the facts must be the work 
of relatively few master minds, and that fruitful 
illuminating ideas arise from fewer still. The success 
of the method depends, however, on a judicious selec- 
tion, for the history of ideas as they originated in the 
minds of individuals is far from coinciding with the 
progress of the science. Over and over again have 
new ideas of great value been conceived and published 
only to fall on inattentive ears, fortunate if brought 
to fruition by some friend or successor of the ori- 
ginator, but frequently forgotten until their independent 
discovery by a later thinker. Thus the examination 
of thin slices of rock, not merely by the microscope, 
but by the polarising prism that bears his name, 
was invented and described about 1830 by William 
Nicol, more than a quarter of a century before Mr. 
Sorby happening on Nicol’s preparations was led to 
those studies which inaugurated the modern science of 
petrology. The history of stratigraphical geology 
presents yet stronger instances of wasted ideas. Pass- 
ing over Hooke, who in 1688 clearly understood the 
nature of fossils and foresaw that one might “‘ raise a 
chronology out of them”, we are told that in the 
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middle of the eighteenth century J. G. Lehmann and 
G. C.. Fiichsel comprehended the succession of strata, 
while Fiichsel at all events distinguished the charac- 
teristic fossils of the Thuringian rocks. Yet it was 
not till the early years of last century that William 
Smith in England, Cuvier and Brongniart in the Paris 
basin, probably knowing nothing of Hooke or Lehmann 
or Fiichsel, independently made use of the same 
principles to trace, arrange, and map the strata of their 
respective countries. 

Seeking a reason for this want of correspondence 
between individual insight and general progress, we 
are met by the old phrase that these men were in 
advance of their time. To some extent this is true. 
In so complex a science as geology, advance is often 
checked because the ancillary studies lag behind. A 
Hooke or a Buffon may see what is to be done, but 
though he plan a grandiose structure, the material 
and tools are lacking to build it. Thus stratigraphy 
could not be carried far without a knowledge of 
fossils, while its wide and precise development on 
palzontological principles had to await the establish- 
ment of evolution as a biological theory by Lamarck 
and Darwin. Or again, the intuition of these earlier 
writers may have been correct while their logic was 
unconvincing, or their truths obscured by association 
with chimerical fantasy. From our superior standpoint 
it may please us to smile at the mistakes and absurdities 
of our predecessors, and patronisingly to applaud their 
successes ; but we might remember that these men were 
no fools, and that hidden in their dusty pages may still 
lie germs that only need the touchstone of modern 
knowledge to be brought to life. 

So far as individual writers were immediately or 
ultimately the cause of progress, they are worthy of 
inscription among the founders of geology. But there 
were others who won no acceptance for their ideas, 
lacking the power to express them. Indeed some of 
the people mentioned in this book as having influenced 
the progress of geology really exerted no influence at 
all. The views, for example, of Giraud-Soulavie, more 
than once referred to as a pioneer in stratigraphical 
geology, ‘‘made no way either in France or elsewhere”’, 
and the reason assigned by Sir Archibald is that ‘‘ the 
worthy Abbé . . . . was a singularly bad writer. At 
the end of the eighteenth century a wretched style was 
an unpardonable offence, even in a man of science”’. 
James Hutton himself, whose ‘‘ Theory of the Earth” 
anticipated so much in modern geology, even Hutton 
the founder of the Uniformitarian school, might still be 
unknown outside Edinburgh had it not been for his 
interpreter John Playfair, who for Hutton’s obscure 
prolixity substituted a clear and concise eloquence that 
won the ear of the public. Contrast such men as Hutton, 
Fiichsel, and Giraud-Soulavie with the great Abraham 
Gottlob Werner, through whose influence the Mining 
Academy of Freiberg became as a university to which 
students flocked from all corners of the civilised world, 
so that he could claim to have erected an almost 
universally accepted system of geology. He wrote 
little, it is true, but the charm and stimulus of his 
lectures were remarkable, and from Freiberg his pupils 
went out as apostles to all lands ever eager to fight 
the Wernerian battle against Vulcanists, Plutonists 
and all other dissidents. And what was this creed 
which they maintained so dogmatically? It is enough 
to reply that not one tenet of it now remains ; that, in 
the words of Sir Archibald, it was ‘‘ crude”’, ‘‘ palpably 
absurd ”, ‘‘ a strange hallucination ”, ‘‘ based on imagi- 
nation”, ‘‘ contradicted by the most elementary facts 
of observation”. If ever a man, for good or ill, 
exercised an influence on the history of geology, that 
man was Werner; and his power was due to no 
Sagacity of interpretation, to no perception of truth, but 
to the clearness and simplicity of his statement, and 
above all to his overwhelming power of impressing it on 
his hearers. 

Should we desire further proof of the discrepancy 
between individual advance and general progress, we 
might contrast that indefatigable and original observer 
in the field, J. E. Guettard, with one who may without 
disrespect be described as an armchair geologist—Sir 
Charles Lyell. The first maker of geological maps, 
the discoverer of extinct volcanoes in central France, 


the first describer and elucidator of Ordovician trilo- 
bites, the most serious if not the earliest student of 
subaerial denudation—Guettard has nevertheless been 
too largely ignored even in his own country, while he 
has “‘ fallen into complete oblivion in English geological 
literature”. Lyell, on the other hand, who scarcely 
made an original geological observation in his life, 
‘‘exercised a profound influence on the geology of his 
time in all English-speaking countries” and in many 
others, an influence which, thirty years after his death, 
is still far from spent. The only reason that Sir 
Archibald can suggest for the general neglect of 
Guettard is his ‘‘ cumbrous and diffuse style”. Lyell’s 
logical expositions, on the contrary, are characterised 
by ‘‘inimitable lucidity”. Guettard and Lyell were 
both great geologists, Guettard as an observer and a 
naturalist, Lyell as a critic and philosopher. Guettard 
one may regard as the greater man, but Lyell’s must be 
confessed the greater influence. We welcome the 
whole of the fascinating chapter devoted to Guettard, 
but cannot refrain from noting that Lyell is dismissed 
in a couple of pages. 

Sir Archibald Geikie has produced a charming and 
interesting volume, which should convince every geo- 
logist that he may learn much from the history of his 
science ; but it has not convinced us that the biogra- 
phical method is the most instructive. ‘*‘ The Founders 
of Geology” form an entertaining assemblage, while Von 
Zittel’s ‘‘ Geschichte der Geologie” exhausts both the 
subject and the reader. But there is yet room for a 
philosophical history of geology, rather than of geo- 
logists, one that shall trace the development of its broad 
principles, their relation to one another, and the 
dependence of this science on the other physical sciences 
and on human progress in general. After all, even 
Emerson concludes, not the study of individual men, 
but ‘‘ the genius of humanity is the right point of view 
of history ”. 


FRAGMENTS OF INDIAN HISTORY. 


“The History of the Great Moghuls.” By P. Kennedy. 
Calcutta: Thacker, Spink. 1906. 15s. 


[* is difficult to do justice to a work with claims to 

importance whose merits are obscured by obvious 
blemishes. After working at his subject for many 
years and consulting many original authorities, some of 
them not yet translated, Mr. Kennedy apparently grew 
impatient of a task which he had not leisure to com- 
plete, and has abruptly brought out what can only be 
treated as a fragment of a larger work. He has not 
even made a careful revision and correction of what he 
has published, and he has not been able to decide on 
the title proper to the book. He tells us that the sub- 
title, ‘‘ A History of the Badshahate of Delhi”, is the 
correct one. If his design was simply a history of 
the Moghul Empire in India, it was not necessary to 
devote over a third of the volume to an account of the 
nomad tribes— Mongols, Tartars and Turks—of Central 
Asia even though they contributed the invaders who 
plundered Northern India as well as the warriors 
who founded the dynastic rule at Delhi. Only about 
the same space is appropriated to the reign of Akbar, 
a period of fifty years as important perhaps in the 
history of the dynasty as that of all the other emperors 
put together. This want of perspective is apparent 
at many points ; and quotations, interesting in them- 
selves but only incidentally relevant to the main pur- 
pose of the work, are given at considerable length 
while the progress of contemporary history is neg- 
lected. Defects of this nature seriously impair the 
value of the history, and it is further disfigured by 
errors and solecisms which a proper revision would 
have removed. 

Still the unconventional character of the history 
allows the introduction of curious matter from sources 
not readibly accessible, such as anecdotes and inci- 
dents which illustrate the habits and ideas of the 
primitive tribes from whom sprang the conquerors 
of China, India and Constantinople. It introduces 
shrewd and correct estimates of leading historical 
persons besides observations of much insight on the 
characteristics of races and persons, the genius of their 
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religion and its influence on the political as well as the 
social movements of the time. Following the Machia- 
vellian principle that the use of history is to teach 
political wisdom, Mr. Kennedy seeks to obtain from the 
= some guidance in the problems of to-day. One 
esson he finds at many points is that the dominance 
of any foreign race in India depends on the continuous 
introduction of fresh recruits from the virile race of the 
conquerors. When the supply ceases the strength of 
the ruling race is sapped and its ascendency is doomed. 
The fate of the Moghul Empire, he holds, was sealed 
when Akbar, determined to govern India by the Indians 
and for the Indians, stopped the stream of hardy immi- 
grants from across the borders. The conquering race 
gradually fell back in defensive power to the level of 
the conquered and became a prey to the new invaders 
from across the sea. ‘‘Such too” Mr. Kennedy pre- 
dicts ‘‘ will be the fate of British India, if she ever 
cease to put her main trust in her white soldiers ” ; and, 
let us add, her English administrative body. 


CATHEDRAL BOOKMAKING. 


**Cathedral Cities of England.” By George Gilbert. 
Illustrated by W. W. Collins. London: Heinemann. 
1905. 16s. net. 


“The Cathedrals of England and Wales.”’ Series II. 
By T. Francis Bumpus. London: Laurie. 1906. 
6s. net. 


WHEN an artist, who paints in water-colours, like 
the lady that was second-cousin to the Earl 
of Cork, has accumulated a portfolio-full of some 
connected series of sketches, he begins to think of 
publication, and looks round for a literary gentleman 
to supply letterpress. The most obvious series of the 
kind is one representing cathedrals and cathedral cities. 
Mr. Collins’ sixty pictures are really very good, and 
quite worthy of being made into a gift-book. But it is 
absurd to call them “ illustrations of a volume by 
Mr. Gilbert”. Mr. Gilbert is merely showman to Mr. 
Collins, and a very incompetent showman too. He 
should not have been asked to undertake a task for 
which he has no qualification beyond a certain discursive 
acquaintance with guide-books and a little amateur 
familiarity with architectural terms. 

The English which disfigures this handsome volume 
is quite shocking. ‘‘Looked upon with askance” ; 
**not till the Millenium had passed that people took 
heart”; ‘‘such of the soldiers who”, &c.; ‘‘ those 
admirers ” (for those who admire) ; ‘‘ inseparable with” ; 
‘the Rome empire”—this kind of phraseology per- 
vades the book. Here is a choice sentence—‘‘ For a 
reward of £1,000 a dependent of his, with whom he was 
in hiding, the Duke was betrayed.” The matter is equally 
astonishing. The ‘‘ Roman occupation of England” is 
said to have introduced the Romanesque style among 
the Anglo-Saxons. Laud was beheaded ‘‘ during the 
Commonwealth of Cromwell”, and Hackett’s moau- 
ment at Lichfield ‘‘ escaped the ravages of Cromwell's 
troops ”, though on the page before the good bishop is 
said to have repaired the damage done to the cathedral 
in 1671. Gauden’s name is spelled Bauden, Jewel's 
Jewal, and triforium appears as trifolium. We are 
told that Newman’s tendencies ‘‘ were in turn Evan- 
gelical and Calvinistic, to become finally Cardinal ”’ ; 
that the Lincoln trial was a conflict between Primate 
and Suffragan, ‘‘which agitated the opponents of 
offences of ritual’; that there is a curious mingling 
of Roman architecture with later styles at Bath ; that 
the monastic origin of the Oxford colleges is proved 
by their halls and kitchens and by the ‘‘ compulsory 
attendance of students to prayers in chapel”; and that 
the Church like the State exists in the present day to 
‘* formulate and carry out the will of the people ”, its 
danger lying ‘‘in the lack of absolute obedience to 
the spiritual head” (the ‘‘ Times” ?). Even more 
irritating is the sapience which exclaims, for instance, 
at the curiousness of Chichester being only five miles 
from Goodwood, or explains to the reader that ‘‘ even 
to this day all monks, nuns, and strict followers of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion "’ eat fish on Fridays, 


though they no longer catch it themselves, or assures. 
us that Lord Grimthorpe’s restorations at S. Albans. 
‘*are possibly not such as Wren [why Wren ?] would. 
have conceived; but then at the best of times one 
never looks a gift horse in the mouth”. Similar inept 
remarks occur on almost every page. Mr. Gilbert is. 
thoroughly illiterate. But books of this kind are bought 
only for the coloured sketches—the mind of the public 
in these days pictura pascitur inani. 

Mr. Bumpus’ book reverses this. The photographic 
illustrations are small and ineffective, giving little 
help in following architectural discussions. The chap-. 
ters, on the other hand, contain a great deal of useful. 
information, especially, as we observed in reviewing 
his first volume, as to the recent history of the build- 
ings. He is still too tolerant of the Clayton-and-Bell- 
cum-Jones-and-Willis style of art, from which we are 
slowly emerging. But he has sensible views about the 
demolition of choir screens, especially at S. Paul’s. 
About the recent decoration of Wren’s august master- 
piece he says:—‘‘Sir William Richmond’s mosaics 
clash with the real architectural feeling of the cathedral, 
and are in a fair way towards making a Byzantine 
interior to a thoroughly Renaissance building.” S. Paul’s. 
has for fifty years been a corpus vile for every kind 
of experiment. Yet it will bear this treatment even 
less than Gothic. 

The medizval cathedral, which was of old only a 
large church in the midst of numberless beautiful 
structures, survives almost alone as an object of popular 
admiration and artistic reverence. Some of these 
majestic buildings narrowly escaped the Tudor wreckers. 
Others as big—Shaftesbury Abbey, for instance—were 
levelled with the ground ; and Somerset’s greedy designs 
on Westminster were barely frustrated. These great 
sanctuaries are the pride of the Church of England. 
Yet they remain chiefly, even now, as show places. 
Between the kind of worship which the Edwardian 
reformers had in view and the ‘‘ exceeding magnifical ” 
fanes of the pre-Reformation Church of England there 
was felt from the first to be an incongruity. And, 
though the Stuart era restored to the Church cere- 
monial something of its old dignity and comeliness the 
cathedrals have been for three centuries and a half a 
very large shell containing a comparatively diminu- 
tive pea. The liturgical apparatus of the Book of 
Common Prayer makes apparently almost the same 
provision for a village chapelry as for a mighty 
minster. The Prayer-Book was meant, no doubt, to 
be elastic. But, whereas parochial services have been 
enormously improved since Tractarian days, cathedral 
worship has almost stood still, and in fact, as a glance 
at the new ‘‘Hierurgia Anglicana”’’ shows, has lost 
some elements cf solemnity which were retained far 
into the eighteenth century. We are not speaking of 
the frequency or reverent conduct of services, but of 
that note of splendour, richness and stateliness which 
is needed to harmonise with a noble temple of God. 
If ceremonial is in place anywhere it is in a cathedral. 
To use such a building chiefly for immense popular 
services and oratory takes into account only the element 
of cubic space. But if a cathedral is to be little more 
than a big preaching-house, four brick walls and com- 
modious pitch-pine galleries would be cheaper. Such 
a Winchester might fall down, and nobody care. 


NOVELS. 


‘* Blanche Esmead.” By Ella Fuller Maitland. London: 
Methuen. 1906. 6s. 


The author of ‘‘ Blanche Esmead” has succeeded 
admirably in her ‘‘study of diverse temperaments”. 
They are not perhaps extremely diverse: with one or 
two exceptions they are facile, sensitive, fastidious, 
polished rather superficial people of the world, not 
brilliant or particularly clever but pleasant and very real. 
The setting is a familiar one, a country village, with 
the inevitable dull narrow severe woman given to good 
works contrasted with the delightful well-bred woman 
of exquisite taste at variance with her surroundings. 
‘** John ” the vicar and ‘‘ Blanche Esmead's” husband, 
is an admirable study of an excellent parish clergyman, 
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simple-minded, obtuse and not quite a gentleman. His 
common methods of expression, his want of fine per- 
ception, even his cheerful contentment with his dull 
uncomfortable surroundings are all sources of exaspe- 
ration not only to his exquisite if somewhat selfish wife 
but to the reader. Though his virtues are never 
obscured but realised with the same appreciation as his 
deficiencies, though no pompousness or conventional 
clerical fault is attributed to him, yet one can realise 
that life with him was unendurable to a sensitive weak 
woman, brought up as his wife had been. It is perhaps a 
woman’s point of view, and undue stress is laid in truly 
feminine fashion on matters of taste and decoration and 
comfort. But life is for most people made up of little 
things, and it is of these little things that the author 
writes so shrewdly and with such unusual perception. 


‘* Clemency Shafto."’ By Frances G. Burmester. London: 
Smith, Elder. 1906. 6s. 


Readers who have been impressed by the strength and 
ability displayed in ‘‘ John Lott’s Alice” will take up 
Miss Burmester’s new story with some eagerness. 
We are less sure as to their feelings on putting it 
down again. Scenes and characters in the two novels 
differ widely. The early one dealt with rustic locali- 
ties and incidents, the new one deals chiefly with 
the doings of a certain lady of title and their results, 
and the scenes are for the most part laid in and about 
Brussels. The story is in essence distinctly distasteful, 
for the experienced reader soon guesses the existence 
of a certain bar to the union of Clemency with the 
man whom she loves. Clemency’s mother Lady 
Polesdown is a lady with a past and after a certain 
rencontre in the Belgian capital and its tragic conse- 
— that past is ever coming up to her disquieting. 

n the whole Miss Burmester has managed some 
difficult situations with great skill even though some 
portions of her novel are decidedly melodramatic. The 
story holds our attention owing to the clever portraiture 
of the two principal characters Clemency and her 
mother, in whom the author has shown with some 
subtlety the combination of likeness and dissimilarity. 
The men are less successful—as women novelists’ men 
so often are—Sir John Darenth and Lord Darlington 
being somewhat conventional types of undesirable men. 
A good story of its kind, it is of a kind in which a 
certain degree of excellence is not rare. 


“A Motor-car Divorce.” By Louise Closser Hale. London: 
Duckworth. 1906. 6s. 


In close imitation of Mrs. Williamson’s motor- 
car romances, Miss Hale has searched wildly for a 
motive-thread on which to string her automobile expe- 
riences in Italy and France, and could find nothing 
better than an empty-headed spoilt little American 
woman’s desire to get a divorce in order to ‘‘ broaden 
her mind ”—a motor-car trip being supposed favourable 
to the display of ‘‘ incompatibility of temper”. She 
is the usual exasperating irresponsible pretty creature 
with the strong kind husband named “John” of 
course, there is the usual silly complication of mis- 
understanding and jealousy by way of plot, the usual 
cheap, humorous and picturesque descriptions, and 
flippant comments, the usual gasoline and carburetter 
adventures, the whole conveyed in very cheerful 
American slang, and illustrated copiously with pretty 
tremulous drawings of Italian scenery. 


‘*A Tangled I.” By Montagu Wood. London: Grant 
Richards. 1906. 6s. 


Mr. Wood has considerable cleverness, but it needs 
direction. His pages are full of puns, some good 
but the majority inferior ; and he is addicted to a peri- 
phrastic style which soon grows wearisome. Why say, 
for instance, ‘‘ in dorsal occupation of any hippic quad- 
ruped” instead of ‘‘on horseback”? As to the story, 
nobody need take with undue seriousness a situation 
which arises from the mischief caused by a draught 
of liquor from a magic bottle. If such potions were 
obtainable in the twentieth century, then Mr. Wood’s 
matrimonial tangle might be possible, but not other- 
wise. The magic draught leads his characters along 


curiously crooked paths of reasoning and action. This 
the convention of the story may allow ; but Mr. Wood 
is not thereby justified in debasing the social coinage 
by a shallow and all-pervading cynicism. 


“The Revelations of Inspector Morgan.” By Oswald 
Crawfurd. London: Chapman and Hall. 1906. 6s. 


Mr. Crawfurd displays considerable ingenuity in 
these stories, which, though founded, according to his 
preface, on revelations made by a Scotland Yard 
officer, are presumably the fruits of his imagination 
stimulated and impelled by Scotland Yard narratives 
to the defence of the professional detective so long 
overshadowed in fiction by the popular and famous 
amateur. The not too exacting lover of mystery will 
find plenty to amuse him in these studies of crime, 
though they are somewhat naive and crude in their 
development, and occasionally weak in detail. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘*The Law of Banking.” By Heber Hart. Second Edition. 
London: Stevens and Sons, Ltd. 1906. 30s. 


The vicissitudes attending the production of a law book are 
apt to remind one of Historicus’ definition of Intervention— 
“Its justification is its success”. When reviewing the first 
edition of Dr. Hart’s book on banking, which appeared in 1904, 
we ventured to express a doubt whether there was any want of 
another large book on the law of banking ; or whether if there 
was such a want Dr. Hart’s book would supply it. Dr. 
Hart can point to the fact that his first edition is sold out in 
less than two years as an answer to criticism. We are bound 
to say that the second edition presents features which are a con- 
siderable improvement on the first. For instance the intimate 
connexion between banking and Stock Exchange dealing has 
been recognised: and an appendix dealing with the law 
applicable to Stock Exchange transactions has been added. 
This appendix does not profess to be more than a series of notes 
on the chief points of legal importance that arise in this con- 
nexion but should be of considerable use though some of the 

ints are not very well considered or thoroughly handled, for 
instance not much light is thrown on the difficult question 
of how far a contract for “carrying over” on the Stock 
Exchange can, if ever, be a gaming transaction: the con- 
tention of members of the Stock Exchange is that as between 
members of the House, between broker and jobber that is, a 
carry over can never constitute illegal gaming, on the ground 
that every contract has to be closed at the ensuing fortnightly 
settlement : if a broker who has bought stock cannot when the: 
settlement comes pay for it he must, in order to carry over, sell 
to the jobber from whom he has bought the same amount of 
the same security that he has bought, so that each party is 
liable to purchase and to sell the same number of shares : 
these two contracts balance one another: a third contract is 
at the same time entered into to buy the same amount of 
shares from the same jobber but for the next account: a 
“ difference ” will then be payable on the transaction according 
as the price has risen or fallen: and this process of 
“carrying over” would go on _ indefinitely subject on each 
occasion to the payment of the “difference”. The Courts 
have so far supported the claim of the Stock Exchange—viz 
that a transaction of this kind cannot constitute wagering as 
between broker and jobber, as to allow a broker who has acted 
for an outside client and entered into such contracts, for carrying 
over and payment of differences on his behalf to recover the 
amount of commission and costs incurred against the client 
though, as the broker well knew, the client never meant to take 
and pay for any of the stock ; the ground of the decision being 
that so far as there was any gambling going on it was between 
the broker and his client, but so far as the transaction between 
the broker and the jobber was concerned it was not a gambling 
transaction at all. This thorny puzzle involves questions of 
commercial morality as much as of law. We could have 
wished that Dr. Hart had given us a somewhat clearer analysis 
of its legal aspects and of the differences between the various 
decided cases. So far as we have been able to test them, the. 
cases decided since the first edition have been carefully inserted 
in the text; for the index we have nothing but praise ; it is 
very full, complete and accurate. 


“Canada, the New Nation.” By H. B. Whates. London: Dent. 
1906. 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Whates studied Canada under conditions wholly novel 
judged from the ordinary book-making point of view. He 
went out as a steerage passenger to seek what work he could 
find as an average emigrant, the better to acquaint himself 
with realities and estimate the opportunities provided for the 
new comer in Canada. His experiences as a “green” hand 
and the difficulties which were inevitable are amusingly 
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described. Mr. Whates, at considerable cost to himself 
both in a physical and a monetary sense, acquired a grip 
of things colonial that could otherwise hardly be hoped for. 
The result is that he has much to say which both the Colonial 
Office and the Canadian Government may read with advantage. 
He urges the necessity for an Imperial policy in emigration, 
though he fears “a governing class which paid no heed to the 
emigration writings of a Carlyle and a Froude and a host of 
lesser men (it probably never read them ) is not likely to listen 
to the suggestions of an obscure journalist”. What is wanted 
is to turn the Colonial Office into a thinking, creative and 
acting force. Then there might be a chance that the genuine 
unemployed—the landless man—in England might find the 
way easier to the untilled stretches—the manless land—of 
Greater Britain. “The time is ripe”, to quote Mr. Whates, 
“for an on ae | with the object of eliciting definite recommen- 
dations to facilitate an organised system, the settlement on the 
unutilised Crown lands of the Empire—not alone of Canada— 
of such people in the United Kingdom as may desire to 
emigrate, or for whom emigration would be advantageous to 
the community in England and those in lands over sea”. In 
other words is it not very nearly time the Empire was run on 
businesslike lines? In the second part of his book Mr. 
Whates takes a view of Canadian political thought which, 
though not novel, is a little disquieting and to some extent 
accounts for the utterances of certain politicians in the past 
year or two. Canada has no desire to become part of the 
American Republic but her modes of thought and habits of 
life, says Mr. Whates, are American, geographically speaking, 
rather than British. So strongly pronounced did Mr. Whates 
find this American tendency that many Canadians, whilst 
prepared to tell John Bull he must come off his pedestal, 
talked not of Canadian absorption by the United States but of 
the absorption of the United States by Canada. 


™ Greece.’ Painted by John Fulleylove. Described by Rev. J. A. 
McClymont. London: Black. 1906. 20s. net. 


The enterprise which is giving us coloured presentments 
with appropriate letterpress of all the countries on the globe 
has spared Greece longer than we could have hoped. But 
even that immortal land has at length fallen a victim and its 
charms are displayed before us in apocalyptic blotches of crude 
colour. We regret to say that this volume contains some of 
the worst examples of riotous colouring we have encountered 
in a dolorous pilgrimage through a bedizened universe as set 
forth in similar productions. It is quite true that the hues 
furnished forth by nature on land and sea in Greece are 
perhaps more intense and deeply suffused than in any other 
— of Europe, but we can assert confidently that these 
illustrations will not recall either scenes or colouring to those 
who have seen them, nor do they give any indication to those 
who have not of what they might behold if they visited the 
country. As for the letterpress it is designed according to the 
author to supply “a congenial intellectual atmosphere” for the 
right enjoyment of the illustrations. We are far from saying 
that it does not; both at all events are distinguished by 
crudity. We are told that the writer “had the advantage of a 
recent visit to Greece” as ifit were conceivable that he would 
have written the book without paying such a visit. He also 
tells us that he has read Grote’s “Greece” and Pausanias’ 
“ Description” (in Mr. Frazer’s translation). This indeed is 
all to the good and his industry is to be commended, but the 
general result is distinctly commonplace as might have been 
anticipated. He does his best to work Greek history and 
tradition into modern travel, but without the conviction of the 
scholar. In fact neither illustrations nor letterpress have any 
right to be put forward as representing a land among the two 
or three most interesting and influential in the whole history of 
mankind. 


“On the Spanish Main.’ By John Masefield. London: Methuen. 
1906. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Masefield tells many capital, rousing stories of sea-fight 
and worth. He goes over a good deal of old water, it is true, 
in his account of the attack on Nombre de Dios and the 
exploits of Drake, and Oxenham and the great raid of Morgan. 
Nor does he supply any new matter of importance. But to 
people who find the original accounts of these adventures, in 
Hakluyt and elsewhere, often rather dull reading, probably this 
book will be agreeable. There are a number of illustrations in 
half-tone ; like most photographs of old prints and pictures 


(Continued on page 56.) 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Estp. 1835. 


Assurance and Investment. 
Write for leaflet on 
NET COST OF ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1826. 


Head Office - + + ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW. 
London Office - + 1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C, 


LARGE COMPOUND BONUSES 


Low Premiums under the Society’s popular Minimum 
Premium System. 


New Schemes providing Income at 5% or 5}% on the Sum Assured. 


EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


(Lives) Established 1807 (Annuities) 


HEAD OFFICE— 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
Ciryv—41 THREADNEEDLE Street, E.C. 


Branches—Eagle Insurance Buildings in 
BirMINGHAM, BrisTot, LEEDS, MANCHESTER. 


The Surplus disclosed at the valuation (1902) 
produced an average Cash Bonus of 30 per 
cent. of the Premiums = during the Quinquen- 
nium ; being a return of one and a-half Premiums. 

The Company’s Debenture Policies, 
with Quaranteed Benefits, afford an 
attractive form of Insurance in the Non-Partici- 
pating Class, at very moderate rates. 


Apply for XXth Century Prospectus, showing Simple and Liberal 
Conditions, 


COMMERCIAL UNION 


Assurance Company, Limited. 


Total Funds exceed £12,000,000. 


FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, 
FIDELITY, TRUSTEES & EXECUTORS. 


Head Office—CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH & GLASGOW 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Quinquennium (1905) Results. 


Premium Income 1900 oe oe es £395,87 
” » 1905 .. ae oo £516, 
Increase £120,925 
Assurance Funds 1 oe ee ee ee £322,908 


Increase £420,034 
Surpius ON VALUATION, £39,000. 
Additional Representatives Wanted. 
SPECIAL TERMS AND CERTAIN PROMOTION FOR CAPABLE MEN. 


Apply, THOS. NEILL, General Manager. 
Chief Office: 26 and 27 FARRINGDON STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


EsTABLISHED 1836. 


Total Assets Exceed - - - = 11,000,000. 
FIRE-—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 


Absolute Security. Moderate Rates. Liberal Bonuses, 


Orrice—1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Cnigr Orvsce—s CORNHILL. 


(Applications for pre invited.) 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 


has received £58,652,175 in interest, rent, and profits earned on its 
investments, being 28°9 per cent. of the total premiums received. This 
interest, rent, and profits have practically paid the death claims in 
every year of the Company's history, the average ratio for the 62 years 
being 94°5 per cent. Aside from interest and rents, the Company has 
earned £3,652,402 as profit on its investments, and this amount has 
exceeded the total payments to officers and employés at the home office 
by £264,261. 


Total Income for 62 Years, £261,055,739. 


This has been used as follows :— 
Paid to Policy-hoiders, or held 


in Trust for them 82°3 p.c. 
Agents or Agency Expenses. 10°5 p.c. 
Management and Care of Funds 5°9 p.c. 
Salaries at Head Office ... 

100 p.c. 


Full information about the Company and its Policies on application to the 
HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED KINGOOM: 


16, 17 & 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


GENERAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities, 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED James SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord ArtTHUR Deputy Chairman. 
Henry Scort, Esq., F.R.S., 
.Sc. 
Tuos. McKinnon Woop, -» LL.D. 
Mutter, Esq. Rt. Hon. Viscount C.B., 
Cuares Price, Esq. M.V.O., M.P. 
Double advantage policies issued securing TWO PAYMENTS of the amount 
ured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 


ass 
death thereafter. 
Advances made on i vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 


Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 
JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


ALLIANCE 


Assurance Company, Limited. 
Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman : 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, C.C.V.0. 
Invested Funds exceed £12,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the average rates 
of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to the Life 
Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums received, while 
the average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 13°7 per cent. of the 
premiums. 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total profits 
derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profits are large, and 
at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary bonuses in the new 


series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. per_annum on sums assured 
and on previous bonuses. The next valuation will be made after December 


31st, 1908. 


H. E. Duxeg, Esq., K.C, 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. 


FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 


The Home Fire Business of the Alliance is in excess of that of 
any other Company. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Offices or Agents. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


(LIMITED) 
£60,000,000. 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 
OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


LOW PREMIUMS—LARCE BONUSES—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,251,779. Income, £406,752. 
Bonuses Distributed, 23,723,720. 


Office :—2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


Why Pay Rent? 


The BRITISH HOMES SCHEME enables Policy holders to 
reap the benefit of their investment during their own lifetime, 
and in the event of premature death to leave their legal representatives 
in possession of a comfortable home free from any mortgage charge or 
encumbrance. Particulars post free. 


Good Prospects for Active Agents. 
THE 


BRITISH HOMES ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


6 PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.c. 17” 
M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 


UNION 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


NEW BUSINESS for 1904, £3,500,000. 


** There is no doubt about the strength of its position.” 
Tue Times. 


i” EARLY PROVIDENT POLICY 
and other Attractive Schemes. 


Senp FoR Particutars To Derr. 11, 


Norwich Union Life Office, NORWICH. 


INVESTMENT LIFE ASSURANCE 


Special Scheme combining a Family Provision 

with a Good Investment or a Pension for Life. 

—Sum Assured £1,000, ble at age 60 or earlier in the event of death, 
Pp Premium at age 25, £25 98, 20. Total Premiums paid in 35 years 
would amount to £891 Os. 10d. 

Estimated results on attaining age 60. 
wy ‘Paid-up Policy for 2,180 0 0. 
In eases where policies have matured, the estimated results have 
been fully realised 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS OF 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE OFFICE, 


66 and 67 CORNHILL, E.Cc. 
W, P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


Guaranteed 5% Investment 


Policies with most liberal conditions are now issued by the 


GRESHAM. 


Annual Income «. .  £1,360,556 
“siete 
Total Payments under Policies .» £21,446,635 


Write for Particulars to Head Office: 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, Ec. 
JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary. 
THE GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED. 
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they are attractive, and often interesting. There isa quaint little 
map of Cartagena in the sixteenth century which much 
reminds us of the beautiful work of Speed. 


‘The Prime Ministers of England” is certainly one of the 
best series of the kind published of late years, and it is to be 
welcomed in a new dress. Messrs. Dent are republishing at 
2s. 6d. net all the old volumes, besides one or two new ones, 
and amongst others Lord Stanmore’s interesting “ Lord 
Aberdeen”. Lord Stanmore, of course, had opportunities 
rarely enjoyed by writers of short biographies, and his little 
book is authoritative in its information. He regarded Aberdeen 
as one of the “suppressed” characters of English history ; 
this is a phrase which some people have attributed to Lord 
Rosebery who used it of Shelburne ; but, as Lord Stanmore 
mentions, it is really Disraeli’s description of Shelburne. 


FRENCH REVIEWS OF OLOGY 
AND ART. 


** Journal des Savants.” Juin. Paris: Hachette. 3fr. 


“La Fatalité chez Sophocie” (I.) by M. Maurice Croiset 
-demonstrates in a masterly way that in Sophocles’ plays there 
is no contradiction between the supernatural intervention of 
Fatality and human free-will. The article is admirable, from a 
philosophical as well as from a literary point of view. In “ Le 
legs Franks” M. Marcel Dieulafoy scrutinises in his turn 
Mr. Dalton’s “ Treasure of the Oxus ”, reviewed in our number 
for 24 February last, p 239. The eminent explorer of 
Akhemenid Susa thoroughly agrees with our criticisms, 
and with the conclusions arrived at as to the “ treasure ” 
itself and its main component parts. ‘“ Les Origines de la 
Grande Industrie en Angleterre” by M. S. Bourgeois, is a 
very remarkable study in social science, which will greatly 
interest English readers. On the initiative of the Royal 
Society, a “ Catalogue International de Littérature Scientifique” 
was started in 1901. M. J. Deniker gives us an interesting 
record of this gigantic and most useful undertaking. 


* DArt et les Artistes.” Juin. Paris: 173 Boulevard St.-Germaia. 
1.50fr. 


M. Henri Marcel gives us a study on “ Giambattista Moroni, 
peintre de portraits”. The very individual manner of the 
-great Bergamese painter, whose masterpieces at the National 
Gallery are familiar to all, is excellently defined here by the 
critic. Count Robert de Montesquiou follows with a monograph 
of another portraitist—but this time a living one—* Philipp 
Lasz!6”, whom the author calls “un portraitiste lyrique”. 
Whatever may be the correctness of this qualification, there is 
no doubt that Laszl6 is an admirable artist, and that his 
portraits are full of life and sentiment. The “ clou” of this 
number is a masterly article by that always powerful and 
original writer Camille Lemonnier, on Alfred Stevens, the 
greatest “ Peintre de genre” whom Belgium produced during 
the last century. M. Raymond Bouyer has a | words to say 
on “L’Exposition Fantin-Latour” at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts and M. Maurice Guillemot reviews the “Salon des 
Artistes Francais ”. 


‘* Gazette des Beaux-Arts.’ Juin. Paris: 8 Rue Favart. 7.50fr. 


M. Maurice Tourneux’s first article on “L’Exposition du 
XVIII* Siécle & la Bibliothéque Nationale ” is very interesting, 
and will be read with pleasure even after M. Henri Bouchot’s 
and M. Henri Marcel’s able studies on the same subject in 
“L’Art et les Artistes” and “La Revue de l’Art Ancien et 
Moderne” for May. In “La Vénus au Miroir de Velasquez” 
M. Paul Leprieur gives us an excellent notice, historical and 
critical, on the glorious masterpiece lately acquired for the 
National Gallery. The exquisite “ héliogravure” of the picture 
here given as extra plate is perhaps the best reproduction yet 
published of the celebrated Venus. M. Paul Jannot continues 
his excellent review of “Les Salons de 1906” with “La 
Peinture au Salon de la Société des Artistes Francais”. “Un 
Dessous de |’Atelier de Rigaud”, by M. Gaétan Guillot, is a good 
contribution to the history of art towards the end of the seven- 
:teenth century. 


“La Revue de l’Art Ancien et Moderne.” Juin. Paris: 28 Rue 
du Mont-Thabor. 7.50 fr. 


Intheireagernesstoextol the so called primitive French school, 
‘lately invented by a small group of French critics, the supporters 
of the new theory would readily upset altogether the whole history 
of Christian or modern art. Thus M. Paul Durrien in “La 
Peinture Francaise au Début du XV°* Siécle : le Maitre des Heures 
du Maréchal de Boucicaut”, virtually ignoring the immortal 
Italian masters of the thirteenth and of the beginning of the 
‘fourteenth century—Giotto, the greatest painter perhaps who 
-ever existed, Simone Memmi, Orcagna, and their school— 
strives to make us believe that modern painting was not born 
‘till the end of the fourteenth and the first years of the fifteenth 
century, when Charles VI. reigned in France! It is time 


that some independent critic should reduce the “French 
primitive school” to what it really is—namely, a mere 
branch of the early Flemish school. The article is otherwise 
interesting, as it reveals to us a beautiful and interesting 
manuscript. M. Maurice Achener’s original aquafortis “ Le 
Pécheur ”, published as extra plate, is very charming. “ Essai 
de Classement des Tissus Coptes”, by M. Raymond Cox, is of 
quite unusual interest and importance ; the so-called Coptic 
tissues, of which so many have been brought to light in Egypt, 
are classified here for the first time in a rational and quite 
satisfactory way, from Greco-Roman times down to the 
Mussulman period. ‘The article is by a scholar and an artist 
who shows complete mastery over his subject. ‘“ Les Salons 
de 1906” are reviewed by MM. J. L. Pascal (“ L’Architec- 
ture”), Raymond Bouyer (“ La Peinture, II.”), Léonce Bénédite 
(“La Sculpture”), and Henry Havard (“Les Arts Déco- 
ratifs”). 


‘* Art et Décoration.” Juin. Paris: Librairie Centrale des Beaux- 
Arts. 


Nearly the whole of this number is devoted to M. P. 
Verneuil’s “ Les Arts Décoratifs aux Salons de 1906”. The 
author picks out with a great deal of taste the best specimens 
of the minor arts exhibited this year at the different “ Salons” : 
the illustrations are exquisite, and some of the articles repro- 
duced are marvels of artistic skill, the best two perhaps being 
a lantern (p. 184) and a mirror (p. 186), by Lalique. The 
“ Chronique” given as supplement to each number is always 
very interesting. 


“Les Arts.” Juin. Paris: 24 Boulevard des Italiens. 2fr. 


The plan of publishing illustrated monographs of private 
collections, which by their very nature are not accessible to the 
public at large, is an excellent one, and is extremely well carried 
out by “Les Arts”. The “Collection de Madame Esnault- 
Pelterie,” which M. Louis Rouart reviews in this number, shows 
a good selection of modern pictures, prominent among which 
are E. Delacroix’s “ Le Bon Samaritain” and “ Chevaux sortant 
dela Mer”, J. F. Millet’s “Le Vol d’Oies Sauvages”, “ Le 
Berger”, and “ La Fermiére”, Th. Rousseau’s “ La Ferme en- 
soleillée” and G. Courbet’s “Les Environs d’Ornans ”—all 
beautifully reproduced, with many others. M. André Michel 
continues his very interesting “ Promenades Artistiques ”, lead- 
ing us again this time “ Au Musée du Trocadéro ”. 


For this Week’s Books see page 58, 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
GENUINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE IN LONDON. 


FURNITURE. 
English 16th, 17th, and 18th 
Centuries. 


OAK PANELLED ROOMS 


Several Complete Specimens 
now on Show. 


ANTIQUES CHIPPENDALE, ADAM, 


SHERATON, 
HEPPLEWHITE, 


INCE and MAYHEW, 
&c., &c. 


Several Notable Examples at 
\ present in our Showrooms. 


VALUATION OF ANTIQUES FOR INSURANCE. 


‘ DISTINCTION and 
SIMPLICITY. 


Write for our P7 Booklet, 


‘Restorations & Decorations.’ 


RESTORATIONS. 
Historical Work Restored 
under Expert Supervision. 


\ 


CHINA, CURIOS, SHEFFIELD PLATE, &. &c. 


GILL & REIGATE, LTD. 


73 to 85 Oxford St., London, W. 


Te.ecrams—“ Requirasiz, Lowpon.” 
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“SPECIAL” 


(RED SEAL) 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


No Trouble 


Made in a few 
m »ments 


OATS 
CUSTARD 


@ AND 
BLANC MANGE 


go twice as far as any others 


Is Life Worth Living ? 


| Certainly—IF you Smoke 
| 
| 


“DE RESZKE” CIGARETTES 


= Do not thinK we exaggerate 
= their influence. Just try them. 


They will be found as indispensable to 
your enjoyment of life as a good di- 
gestion—with which, by the way, 
they will not at all interfere. 


Obtainable at all good Tobacconists and Stores, 5/- (Virginian), 
6/- and 8/- (Turkish), per 100. Or post free, on receipt of cheque 
or money order, from 


J. MILLHOFF & CO., Limited, 
17 Down Street, Piccadilly, W. 


fil 


GLEN DEEP, LIMITED. 
DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND No. 4. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT an INTERIM DIVIDEND of 
7} per cent. ( 1s. 6d. per share) has been declared by the Board for the half year 
ending 31st July, 1906. 

This Dividend will be payable to all Shareholders registered in the books of the 
Company at the close of business on 31st of JULY, 1906, and to holders of 
COUPON No.4 attached to Share Warrants to Bearer. 
wa Transfer Books will be closed from 1st to 7th AUGUST, 1906, both days 

usive. 

The Dividend will be payable to South African regi d Shareholders from the 
Head Office, Johannesburg, and to European Shareholders from the London 

, No. 1, London Wall Buildings, E.C., on or about 4th SEPTEMBER, 1906. 

HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed that 
they will receive Dyer of the Dividend on presentation of COUPON No. 4 
at the London O} of the Comenay. 

COUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and will 
be payable at any time on or after the 4th of SEPTEMBER, 1906. 

By Order of the Board, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 

London Office: No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 

; 13th July, 1906. 


STEREOSCOPIC 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The Most Delightful and Fascinating 
of Hobbies. Easy and Inexpensive. 


ASTONISHING Effects. 


SHOWS OBJECTS IN SOLID RELIEF, 
JUST AS OUR EYES SEE THEM. 


If you have never seen the Stereoscopic 
effect, a revelation awaits you. 


The Stereo-Brownie. 4,2¢%,Samers., ziving pertect 
difficult. Nothing to go wrong. 


PRICE 50s. 


Write For THE Kopak Book, or att DEALERS AND 


KODAK, LIMITED 


57-61 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


AND BRANCHES. 


AFTER LATE EVENING ENGAGEMENTS. 


When returning home late at night, a light yt me yet nourishing food § 
isa desidera‘um. ‘This is provided in the “ Allenburys” DIET, a partially § 
pancreatised food, made from fresh milk and whole wheat. It is quickly and 
easily prepared by the addition of boiling water only. Being easily assimi- 

lated it promotes tranquil and refreshing sleep. 
IN TINS AT 1/6 and 3/- OF CHEMISTS, etc. 
A large sample sent on receipt of three penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. J 


The “ Allenburys ” DIET is for ApuLTs and is quite distinct from the | 
well-known ‘ Allenburys ” Foods for Infants. 


WARINGS 


Decorators, Designers and 
Manufacturers. 


Houses, flats, or single rooms artisti- 
cally decorated and furnished at a pre- 


arranged inclusive price. SKetches 
and estimates free. 
BEAUTIFUL ‘ESIGN. GOOD 


QUALITY. MODERATE PRICE. 


Oxford Street, London; Boulevard Haussmann, 
Paris; Liverpool, Manchester and Lancaster. 
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FROM MR. UPCOTT GILL’S LIST. 
ANTIQUITIES, ENGLISH. A Popular Guide 


to the Collection of Curios of the Paleolithic, Neolithic, Bronze, Iron, Anglo- 
Saxon, and Medie imes, with a concise Dictio of Terms, &c., used. By 
Georce Cuncu, F.G.S., Author of ‘Old English Churches.” Illustrated. In 
cloth, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


AQUARIA, BOOK OF: A Practical Guide 


to the Construction, Arrangement, and Management of Freshwater and 
Marine Aquaria ; containing Full Information as to the Plants, Weeds, Fish, 
Mollusca, Insects, &c. ow and Where to Obtain Them, and How to Keep 
Them in Health. By Rev. Grecory C. Bateman, A.K.C., and Recinatp A. R. 
Bennett, B.A. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price ss. 6d., by post 5s. rod. 


AUTOGRAPH COLLECTING: A Practical 


Manual for Amateurs and Historical Students, containing ample information 
on the Selection and Arrangement of Autographs, the Detection of Forged Speci- 
mens, &c. &c., towhich are added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, 
and an extensive Va'uation Table of —— worth Collecting. By Henry T. 
Seort, M.D., L.R.C.P., &c. Incloth gilt, price 5s., by post ss. 4d. 


BIRDS’ EGGS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


A comprehensive Guide to the Collector of British Birds’ Eggs, with hints 
respecting the preparation of specimens for the Cabinet. Collated and compiled by 
Artuur G. Butier, Ph.D., F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.E.S., from his er work, 
‘‘ British Birds with their Nests and Eggs.” Beautifully illustrated with twenty- 
four full-page plates in colour. In demy 4to. cloth gilt, price 21s., by post 21s. 5d. 


BUTTERFLIES, THE BOOK OF BRITISH: 


A Practical Manual fer Collectors and Naturalists. Splendidly Illustrated 
throughout with very accurate Engravings of the Caterpillars, Chrysalids, and 
Butterflies, both upper and under sides, from drawings by the Author or direct from 
Nature. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. gd. 


COINS of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 


A Guide to the, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time, with their Value. By the late Colonel W. SreEwartT THORBURN. 
Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged A. Grueper, F.S.A. Illustrated. 
In cloth gilt, price ros. 6d., by post 10s. 1 


DOGS, BRITISH. Their Points, Selection, 


and Show Preparation. Third Edition. By W. D. Drury, Kennel Editor of 
“The Bazaar,” assisted by eminent specialists. Beautifully illustrated with full-page 
and other engravings of typical dogs of the present time, mostly produced from 
photographs of living dogs, and numerous ler INustrations inthe Text. This is 
the fullest work on the various breeds of dogs kept in England. In one volume, 
demy &vo. cloth gilt, price 12s. 6d., by post 13s. 


ENGRAVINGS AND THEIR VALUE. 


Containing a Dictionary of all the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By 
j..H. SLaTer. ird Edition. ised, with an Appendix and Illustrations, and 
with latest Prices at Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price 15s., by post 15s. sd. 


GAME PRESERVING, PRACTICAL. Con- 


taining the fullest Directions for Rearing and Preserving both Winged and 
Ground Game, and Destroying Vermin; with other Information of Value to the 
‘Game Preserver. By W. Carnecie. Illustrated. In demy 8vo. cloth gilt, price 
108. 6d., by post ros. r1d. 


GARDENING, THE BOOK OF: A Handbook 


of Horticulture. By well-known Specialists, including J. M. Abbott, W. G. 
Baker, Charles Bennett, H. J. Chapman, James Douglas, Charies Friedrich, A. 
Griessen, F. M. Mark, Trevor Monmouth, G. Schneider, Mortimer Thorn, J. J. 
Willis, and Alan Wynne. Edited by W. D. Drury (Author of ‘‘ Home Garden- 
ing,” “* Insects Injurious to Fruit,” “ Popular Bulb Culture,” &c.). Very full 
Illustrated. 1 vol., demy 8vo. cloth gilt, about 1,200 pp., price 16s., by post 16s. 8d. 


GARDENING, DICTIONARY OF. A Practi- 


cal Encyclopedia of Horticulture, for Amateurs and Professionals. Illus- 
trated with 3,150 Engravings. Edited by G. Nicuotson, Curator of the Royal 

ic Gardens, Kew ; assisted by Prof. Tram, M.D., Rev. P. W. My.es, 
B.A., F.L.S., W. Watson, J. GARRETT, and other Specialists. In 5 vols., large 
post 4to. Cloth gilt, price £4, carriage paid £4 1s. 6d. 


LIBRARY MANUAL, THE. A Guide to 


the Formation of a Library, and the Values of Rare and Standard Books. B 
. H. Starer, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. Revised and Greatly 
n cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 


PATIENCE, GAMES OF, for one or more 


Ployere. How to Play 173 different Games of Patience. By M. WuiTmore 
Jones. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. ; in full leather, solid 
gilt edges, price ros. 6d., by post ros. r1d. 


POSTAGE STAMPS OF EUROPE, THE 


ADHESIVE : A Practical Guide to their Collection, Identification, and 

E lly designed for the use of those commencing the Study. 
By W. A. S. Westosy. Beautifully Illustrated. Cheap and Revised Edition. 
In 2 vols., cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 8s. 


POSTMARKS, HISTORY OF BRITISH. 


With 350 Illustrations and a List of Numbers used in Obliterations. By 
J. H. Damiets. In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. 9d. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, ENGLISH. 


A Guide for Collectors. Handsomely Illustrated with Engravings of 
rr ¥~ Pieces and the Marks used by the different Makers. With some account 
of the latest Values realised. By the Rev. E. A. Downman. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged by Ausrey Gunn, Expert in old Pottery and Porcelain to 
“The Bazaar.” In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 6d. (Jn the press. 


Descriptive Survey of a Collection of English Illustrated Works of a portin 
and Racy wah an Appendi 
The whole valued by reference to Average Auction Prices. 
Author of ‘‘ Library Manual,” ‘‘ Engravings and 
price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 


H. Starter, 
Their Value,” &c. In cloth gilt, 


London: L. UPCOTT GILL, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 


The Drawings of Jean Francois Millet, S4s. net; Rembrandt: a 
Memorial of his Tercentenary (Emile Michel), 30s, net. 
Heinemann. 

BIOGRAPHY 


Henry Irving (Mortimer Menpes). Black. 


FICTION 
The Ha’penny Millionaire (George Sunbury). Methuen. 35. 6d. 
Coniston (Winston Churchill). Macmillan. 6s. 
Where Two Worlds Meet (Sydney Phelps and Bridey M. O’Reilly). 
Griffiths. 6s. 
oseph Vance (William De Morgan). Heinemann. 6s. 
he Financier (J. B. Harris-Burland) ; That Ambitious She (Lucie 
Simpson). Greening. 6s. each. 
The Unguarded Taper (Helen Prothero Lewis) ; Mr. and Mrs. Villiers 
(Hubert Wales). Long. 6s. each. 
A Quaker Lover (Joseph Adair). Partridge. 6s. 
Love’s Conflict (Sophie L. Macintosh). Ward, Lock. 35. 6d. 


HISTORY 


Haddon, the Manor, the Hall, Its Lords and Traditions (G. Le Blane 
Smith). Stock. ros. 6d. net. 

The History of the War in South Africa, 1899-1902 (Major-General 
Sir Frederick Maurice. Vol. I.). Hurst and Blackett. 2rs. net. 

The Great Revolt of 1381 (CharlesOman). Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Lollards of the Chiltern Hills (W. H. Summers). Francis 
Griffiths. 35. 6d. net. 

Law 


History of Roman Private Law (Part I.: Sources. E. C. Clark). 
Cambridge: At the University Press. 45. 6d. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND RECREATIONS 


The Garden, You and I (‘‘ Barbara”). Macmillan. 6s. 

Great Bowlers and Fielders (George W. Beldam and Charles B. Fry). 
Macmillan, 21s. net. 

REPRINTS 

Uncle Bernac: a Memory of the Empire (A. Conan Doyle). Smith, 
Elder. 35. 

Parvus Cato; Magnus Cato (Translated by Benet Burgh. Printed at 
Westminster by William Caxton about the Year 1477). Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press. 155. net. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


The Elements of the Practice of Comparative Medicine (Frank 
Townend Barton and George Gresswell). Everett. 55. net. 
The Outlines of Zoology (J. Arthur Thomson. Fourth Edition, 

Revised and Enlarged). Pentland. 


THEOLOGY 
The Book of Genesis treated as an Authentic Record (Part III. : 
From the Death of Noah to the Call of Abram. Rev. George 
Greenwood). Church Printing Company. 
Tales from the Talmud (E. R. Montague). Blackwood. 6s. 


TRAVEL 


Murray’s Handbook to Ireland. Stanford. 9s. 

Sussex (Painted by Wilfrid Ball) ; Warwickshire (Painted by Fred. 
Whitehead. Described by Clive Holland). Black. 20s. net. 

Connemara and the Neighbouring Spots of Beauty and Interest 
(J. Harris Stone) Health Resort Publishing Company. 15s. 
net. 


VERSE 
Songs of the Car (F. J. Cox). Griffiths. 35. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Subject Classification (J. D. Brown). Library Supply Company: 
15s. net. 
Bacon’s, Francis, Cryptic Rhymes and the Truth they Reveal (Edwin 
Bormann). Siegle, Hill and Co. 
Country Life, The (T. W. H. Crosland). Greening. 2s. 6d. 


NOTICE. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 
abroad :— 


- The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 

- Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
Le Kiosque Miche), Boulevard des Capucines. 

 « LeKiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 

- Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 

«  e« « F., Tennant Pain, 18 Rue Favart. 

Rome. . - Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 

New York - «  « The International News Company, 83 & 85 Duane St. 

Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.). Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 

Toronto, Canapa . . The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 


= in - « The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
Montreat, Canapa . The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street. 
. A. T. Chapman, 2407 St. Catharine Street. 
Soutn Arrica. . . Central News A , Ltd., Capetown ; 
Cote Gotch, Melbourne; Sydney; Brisbane; 
‘ert 


TASMANIA + « + Gordon & Gotch, Launceston ; Hobart. 
New ZEALAND. . Gordon & Gotch, Wellington ; Auckland; Christchurch, 


AUSTRALIA a. 


XUM 
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MESSRS. HURST & BLACKETT 


have NOW READY 
VOLUME I. OF 


THE HISTORY OF THE WAR 
IN SOUTH 1899-1902. 


Compiled, by Direction of His Majesty’s 
Government, by 


Major-General Sir FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.B. 
With a Staff of Officers. 


The Work will be in 4 vols. super royal 8vo. price 17s. 6d. net 
per vol. to Subscribers for the entire Set, and 21s. net per vol. to non- 
Subscribers, 

A case containing 29 Maps and Panoramas, which have been 
specially prepared at the Topographical Department, Southampton, 
will be supplied with Volume I. 

The general idea of the Official History is to give a full, detailed, 
and accurate account of all events connected with the war. ‘The work 
is something more than a dull record of facts ; comments are numerous, 
and the attempt is made to give a picturesque and interesting picture 
of the various incidents. 

The achievements of individuals (of all ranks) who have dis- 
tinguished themselves are described as far as possible, and the deeds 
of each regiment, battalion, and battery are fully recorded. 


A Prospectus giving full particulars, with Notes on the 
Contents and scope of the various Volumes, can be 


obtained at any Library or Bookseller’s, or direct from‘ 


the Publishers, 
HURST & BLACKETT, LTD., 182 HICH HOLBORN, W.C. 


FORCEFUL A NOVEL OF THE SEASON. WUCHK ABILITY 
CAIN’S WIFE, 
By BERBARD BLAKE, PASSIONATE 
RICH Pp. 347 and xii. 6/- 
» The says : Im- ASTONISHING 
REMARKABLE aginative an escriptive powers.” 
Scorsmas says: “ The is DARING 
ABILITY rich in descriptive matter, an ows 
the author to be endowed ‘with strong VERY EFFECTIVE 
POWERFUL STYLE imaginative gifts.” 
FREE Review oF Reviews says: “An POWERFULLY 
SHEETS astonishing novel.” WRITTEN 
¢ tale is picturesque to a de + FREE REIN 
ATTRACTS FROM ant written with a skill and thes ve 
en The War istinction.” 
BEGINNING TO END The Wutrenact Review says : 
EXCEPTIONAL oo piece of literary work, suggestive WRITTEN WITH 
and impressive ... in some respects 
MERIT may be termed a masterpiece.” SKILL AND EASE 
THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., LTD, 
Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 


GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOCUE 


JUNE SUPPLEMENT NOW READY. 
Extensive Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders at Greatly Reduced Prices, 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.Cc. 


Also a useful Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, and one of French Novels, 
Classics, &c. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR YaLvED AND CATALOGUED AND 


Address: Lonpon. Codes : Unicopz and AB C, 
Telephone: CRnTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST 


POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 
SET IN AUTHORITY. By Sara 


JEANNETTE DUNCAN, Author of ‘*An American Girl in 
London,” ‘‘ The Path of a Star,” &c. 


ANTHONY BRITTEN. By Herserr 


MACILWAINE, Author of ‘* Dinkinbar,”’ ‘‘ Fate the Fiddler,” &c. 
[Second Impression. 


HENRY NORTHCOTE. By J. C. 


SNAITH, Author of ‘* Broke of Covenden,” ‘ Mistress Dorothy 
Marvin,” &c. [Second Incpression. 


THE HOUSE OF COBWESBS, and 


Other Stories. By GeorGe Gissinc, Author of * The Private 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft,” &c. [Second Impression. 


FACE TO FACE. By Francisco Acezat. 


Translated by MARTIN 


THE EVASION. By E. B. Froruincuam, 


Author of ** The Turn of the Road.” 
By 


ALL THAT WAS POSSIBLE. 


Howarb Sturcis, Author of ‘* Belchamber.”’ 


CORELLI'S 


New Novel will be published 

this month. With Frontis- 

piece Portrait of the Author. 
Price 6s. 


NEW BOOKS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
THE LIFE OF ALFRED AINGER. 


By EDITH SIcHEL, Author of ‘‘Catherine de’ Medici.” With 
Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
I2s. 6d. net. 


A GERMAN POMPADOUR. The 


Extraordinary History of Wilhelmina von Gravenitz Landhof:- 
meisteur of Wurtemberg. By Marie Hay. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


SOME LITERARY ECCENTRICS. 


By JOHN Fyvi£, Author of ‘Some Famous Women of Wit and 
Beauty,” &c. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
By F. S. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


OLIVER. Illustrated with Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
[Second Impression. 


THE HISTORY OF WARWICK 
SCHOOL. ByA. F. LeacH. With many Illustrations and 
Portraits. Demy 8vo. Ios. net. 


ANIMAL HEROES. By Ernest Tuomp- 
son SeTON, Author of ‘* Wild Animals I Have Known,” ‘* Lives 
of the Hunted,” ‘Monarch of the Big Bear,” &c. With 
200 Illustrations. Price 6s. net. 


NEXT WEEK’S BOOKS. 
THE MEREDITH POCKET BOOK. 


Selections from the Writings of George Meredith. By G. M. T. 
Limp leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


Pocket Epirions oF MARY JOHNSTON’S Famous Novets. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE OLD DOMINION. With Frontis- 


piece Portrait of the Author. 


BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 


With Frontispiece. 


NEW EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF PASTEUR. By René 
VALLERY Rapot. Translated by Mrs. R. L. DEVONSHIRE. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., LONDON, 
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EDUCATION. 


( ~UY’S Scientiric (M.B. 
Lonvon).—The next Course of Lectures and Practical Classes for this 
ination will begin on October 1st. 


Full iculars may be ob d on lication to 
DEAN, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


EGAL ADVICE GIVEN at Low Rate. Students 


for Bar preliminary and Roman law ~— French also taught by a 
— experienced bachelier-és-lettres. Apply, MANAGER, 4 Queen Square Place, 
joomsbury. 


SCHOFIELD & JESSOP, Ltp., 

SCHOLASTIC EXPERTS, 

217 PICCADILLY, 

LONDON, W. 
RIGHTON. — Winchester 


School. Special attention given to little boys and those who are delicate 
and backward. Holiday pupils received and coached.—For particulars, apply to 
Mr. and Mrs. James C. Drummonv Hay, Principals. 


House Preparatory 


OUDOUN HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Loudoun Road, 


N.W.—High-class Preparatory School. Very moderate fees for boarders. 
Modern languages, science, and up-to-date teaching. Fine open site, close to Lord's. 
Good swimming, gymnastics, cricket. 2nd and 7th Scholarships, Winchester ; 1st 
Scholarship, Bradfield ; aud 1st Scholarship, St. Paul's, 1905.—Write for Prospectus. 


HAT SCHOOL OR TUTOR? 
WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE. 
PROSPECTUSES sent gratis of Boys’ and Girls’ SCHOOLS, England and 
abroad ; also tutors for all exams. : 25 to 40 per cent. saved on all school fees by 
Orevcana & Co., 80 Wigmore Street, W. 


ROYAL FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, 


4 | Game Square, Bloomsbury.—Drawing and Painting from the Life. Classes for 
Ni lelling. Composition, Press Illustration, Fashion Drawing. Local Scholar- 
ships, £100, £30, £15. Local King’s Gold Medal. Prospectuses.—Lovisa Gann, 
Superintendent and Secretary. 


URSTPIERPOINT COLLEGE.—CHURCH OF 

ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL, Definite instruction in the History and 

Doctrine of the Church of England. Entire yearly cost need not exceed 45 guineas. 
For prospectus, apply to the Rev. A. H. Coompes, Headmaster. 


EDBURN, Carlisle Road, Eastbourne.—Mr. P. J. 


RIGHTON.—Rokesley House, Marine Parade.— 
Old-established School for daughters of gentlemen.—Apply the PrinciPac. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS, AND AN IMPORTANT 
COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL DRAWINGS BY LINLEY SAM- 
BOURNE FOR SOME OF HIS FAMOUS CARTOONS WHICH 
APPEARED IN “PUNCH” BETWEEN 188 AND 1¢03. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.v., on WEDNESDAY, July 18, 1906, and foliowing day, at One 
o'clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS (framed and in the port- 
folio), comprising Fancy Subjects of the English School, including a Collection of 
Engravings after H. Bunbury, the property of a Baronet ; Salisbury Cathedral, by 
D. Lucas, after J. Constable, proof before letters ; Mezzotint and other Portraits, 
including Master Lambton, by S. Cousins, after Sir T. Lawrence, brilliant proof 
before letters ; Lady Rushout and Daughter, by T. Burke, after A. Kauffmann ; 
Miss Potts as Thais, by F. Bartolozzi, after Sir J. Reynolds ; Lady Elizabeth 
Compton, by J. R. Smith, after W. Peters; and others. ETCHINGS, by 
Rembrandt, Méryon, J. M. Whistler, &c.; Arundel Society Publications, mae 
Books containing Collections of Views, an Important Collection of ORIGINA 
DRAWINGS by Linley Sambourne for some of his famous Cartoons which 
appeared in ‘‘ Punch” between 1889 and 1903 ; Drawings by Sir E. Burne-Jones, 
and others ; &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


AN VINTER, B.A. Cantab., assisted by a competent Staff, prepares a 
limited number of pupils for Army and University Entrance Examinations. Sepa- 
rate bedrooms. References and successes, &c., on application. 


ASTBOURNE.—PUPILS COACHED for Uni- 


4 versities, last year Public Schools, &c. Recent successes: rst class Previous 
Exam., Cambridge ; Part II., Responsions, Oxford.—G. Cotvitte, M.A. Oxon., 
Park View, 16 Blackwater Road. 


ASTBOURNE.—St. Bede’s, Duke’s Drive.— 

Preparatory School. Finest situation on South Coast. Sea front. Close 

to the Downs under Beachy Head. Attached to Preparatory Schools Rifle Asso- 

ciation, with full range. Swedish gymnastics. Special feature of physical train- 
ing. Successes at Public Schools and Osborne.—Apply HEADMASTER. 


ASTBOURNE.—BOYS’ (PREPARATORY). 


Patron—The Marquis of Abergavenny, K.G. 
Thorongh Preparation for the Bublic hools. 
_ Individual attention given to all pupils. 

Six Public School Scholarships gained last year. 
Headmaster’s Wife Trained Certificated Nurse. 
Good Playgrounds, Cricket, Swimming, Gymnasium, &c. 
For prospectus, views, &c., address Nevill House. 


INGING, Public Speaking.—Mdme. M. Veltrino 

(13 years principal Anglo-Italian Studio) offers free Voice ‘I'rials. For appoint- 

ments (Bond Street or otherwise), also for copy of *‘ Unique Record of 15 years’ in- 

rag oom with Voices of every description,” address 1 Park Place Gardens, 
ai ill. 


R. C. E. F. STARKEY, M.A., and Mr. A. E. 
é BELL receive pupils (resident or visiting) for Universities, Civil 
Service, &c. 
Special attention to delicate and backward boys. 
Apply A. E. Bett, 21 Powis Square, Brighton. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, July 20, 1900, at One o'clock precisely, BOOKS 
and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising tantend Works in the Various Branches of 
Literature, Archeological and Topographical Works, Early Printed and Rare 
Books, First Editions of Modern Authors, Sporting Books, &c., Lord Liford’s 
Birds of the British Islands, Alken’s Illustrations to Popular Songs, Gould’s 
Birds of Europe, Monograph of the Family of Toucans, and Birds from the 
Himalaya Mountains, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 23, 1906, and following day, at One o'clock 
precisely, valuable BOOKS and ILLUMINATED and other MANUSCRIPTS, 
a valuable and interesting Books and Tracts, the property of a Gentleman, 
selected from the Library in his Yorkshire house ; the Library of THOS. FORBES 
KELSALL, Esa. (the intimate friend of Beddoes) ; and other Properties, including 
many interesting and rare Books and Tracts printed in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries (four with Autograph Signatures of Ben Jonson), scarce 
American Tracts, Early Writings on Astrology and Witchcraft, rare +. and 
Poetical Tracts, Tracts on Trade, History, nomics, &c., Illuminated Manu- 
scripts, including Hore, Bibles, Vite Sanctorum, York Missal and Ritual, Anglo- 
Italian Carmelite Missal, a Twelfth-Century Life of St. Cuthbert, fine Early 
Historical and Poetical Manuscripts, Heraldic and Genealogical Manuscripts, 
three rare Original Tracts by Thos. Nasb,a + Collection of Engravings of 
and Sporting Animals, by J. E. Ridinger, First Editions of Modern Writers, 
Sporting and other Books with Coloured Plates, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapttty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 


ARGATE.—Clovelly, Cliftonville. Good Middle-class School for 
Girls. Preparation for exams. Limited number only received. Prospec- 
tus and references on application. Autumn Term, September 2oth. 


ARGATE.—CLIFTONVILLE.—Miss Galloway (Newnham) offers 
thorough modern education based on definite Church principles. Sanitary 
arrangements excellent. Moderate inclusive terms.—Brondesbury House, Eastern 


Esplanade. 
ARGATE. —Drydenbank, Cliftonville. — Home 


School for Girls. Thorough education. Excellent references. 


ERNE BAY.—New boarders. Pro- 
fessional, Commercial, and Engineering sides. Separate bedrooms. Work- 
shops and laboratories. Excellent grounds. Good diet.—Prospectus on application. 


HREWSBURY HOUSE School for Girls, Bruns- 
_ wick Place, Hove, Brighton. Recognised by the Board of Education. * 
Music, Modern kang es, Cookery, Dressmaking, Physical Culture. Senior 
Junior Di .—For Ill d Prospectus address the Misses NorMAN. 


RIGHTON.—47 Sussex Square (the best part of 
| Brighton). A limited number ci Boys specially cared for. Gymnasia and 
Playing Field. 
Apply—H. G. A. Cuatmers, M.A. 
OGNOR.—Southernwood School for Girls.—Miss 


WHEELER, late Headmistress under G.P.D.S.C. Modern Education. Resi- 
dent French and German Mistresses. Large field for Hockey and Cricket. 


Every comfort. 


ARIS.—Mlle. Expu.tson and Miss METHERELL have 
a few VACANCIES for October in their HOME SCHOOL in Paris. 
Excellent education. First-rate Professors for Music, es, Painting, 
Lectures on Art. House healthily situated near Bois. Tennis, riding, fencing, 
gymnasium. Practical cookery and dressmaking. 
Miss Metherell is in England, 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, London, N., and can 
-alrange to see parents, 
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Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


‘hotels ‘and Boarding touses. 
ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


RIGHTON.—St. EDMUND’S (High-class, Old- 

established) BOARDING-HOUSE, 12 Regency Square, West Pier. Smoke 

and Bath Rooms, Electric light, Chess, Draughts, Whist, Bridge and other games. 
From 35s.—Telegrams : ‘‘ Claxton, Brighton.” Nat. Tel. gto X. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, Dawlish, Devon.—Board and 


Residence for Ladies. Special advantages for delicate girls. Bracing, 
sunny winter climate. and moorland air. jal companionship. Fast 
through trains.— Prospectus from Proprietor. 


ASTBOURNE.—St. Jude’s, Cornfield Terrace. 
Board Residence. One minute from the Sea, Devonshire Park and 
Theatre. Also within a few minutes of all the principal Shops and Station. Bath- 
room (h.c.) Drainage perfect and very latest. Sanitary Certificate. Excellent 
cooking and attendance.— Apply, ProprigTREss. 


ASTBOURNE.—85 Royal Parade.—Board resi- 

dence, 35s., or apartments by arrangement. Sea front. Electric light. 

Good cooking. Every comfort. Retired situation. Three minutes from motor- 
*bus.—Apply, Miss BELL. 


ASTBOURNE. —Dante House, 23 Gildredge Road. Comfortable 
residence or apartments. Early dinner:—Apply, Miss E. VAUGHAN. 
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THE 


EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 8 vols. 

Poems. 3 vols. 

Essays in Criticism. First Series. 

Essays in Criticism. Second Series. 

American Discourses. 

Letters, 1848—1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. RussE.i. 


2 vols. 
A Memoir of Jane Austen. By her Nephew, J. E. 


AusTEN LEIGH. To which is added “‘ Lady Susan,” and Fragments of two 
other Unfinished Tales by Miss AusTEN. 


The Eversley Bible, Arranged in paragraphs, with an 
Introduction by J. W. Mackait, M.A. In 7 vols. 
Vol. II. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 
Vol. III. 1 Kings—Esther. Vol. 1V. Job—Song of Solomon. 
Vol. V. isaiah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Ezekie!—Malachi. 
Vol. VII. Matthew—John. Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 
*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Essays by Ceorge Brimley. Third Edition. 
Calderon. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely trans- 


lated. By Epwarp FitzGexacp. 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. 


PoLLaRD. 2 vols. 


Dean Church’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 
Edition. 9 vols. 
Miscellaneous Essays. | Dante, and other Essays. 
St. Anselm. | Bacon. l Spenser. 


The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1833—1845. 

The Beginning of the Middle Ages, (Included in this series by 
permission of Messrs. Longmans and Co.) 

Occasional Papers. Selected from 7he Guardian, The Times, and The 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his 


Daughter, Mary C. Cuurcn. 


Lectures and Essays by the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 


Edited by the late Sir Leste STEPHEN and Sir Freperick 
Third Edition. In 2 vols. 


Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. With Intro- 
duction by Joun Morvey, M.P. 
Miscellanies. | Essays. | Poems. 
English Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Sscial Aims. 


Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited by W. Atpis 


WRIGHT. 2vols. New Edition. 


Letters of Edward Fitzgerald to Fanny Kemble, 


1871-1883, Edited by W. A. Wricut. 


More Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. Edited by W. 


WRIGHT. 


Pausanias and other Creek Sketches. By J. G. 


Frazer, D.C.L. 
Coethe’s Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with 


Introductions, by T. Baitey SAUNDERS. 
*,* The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leighton respectively. 


Thomas Cray’s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Eomunp Goss. 4 vols. 
Poems, Journals, and Essays. 
Letters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Plato. 


J. R. Green’s Works. 16 vols. 
History of the English People. 8 vols. 
The Making of England. 2 vols. 

The Conquest of England. 2 vols. 

Stray Studies from England and italy. 
Oxfoid Studies. 

Historical Studies. 

Stray Studies. Second Series. 


Cuesses at Truth. By Two Brornuers. 
Earthwork out of Tuscany. Being Impressions and 


Translations of Maurice Hewett, Author of “ Fhe Forest Lovers.” Third 
Edition, revised. 


R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 7 vols. 
Literary Essays. 
Essays on some of the Modern Guides of English 
Thought in Matters of Faith. 
Theological Essays. 
ee on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 
2 VOls. 
Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought. Edited by 
his Niece, EvizaneTH M. Roscog. 
Brief Literary Criticisms. Edited by his Niece, ExizaseTn M. 


Poems of Thomas Hood. 
Memoir, by the late Canon AINGER. In 2 vols, 
Serious Poems. 
. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 


Thomas Henry Huxley's Works. 


Method and Resuits. Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 

ee and Hebrew Tradition. 


Edited, with Prefatory 


12 vols, 


Bcience and Christian Tradition. 

Hume. With Helps tothe Study of Berkeley. 

Man’s Place in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. 
Discourses: Biological and — 
Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 

Life and Letters. 3 vols. 


The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


Freperic HARRISON. 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. 
Partial Portraits. By Henry James. 


Modern Greece. Two Lectures delivered before the 
Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on ‘‘ The Progress of 
Greece ” and “‘ Byron in Greece.” By Sir RicHarp C. Jess, Litt.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D. Second Edition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 


Edited by Sipney Corvin. 


Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 13 vols. 


Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. : vol. 

Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 

Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 
Hereward the Wake. 2 vols. 


Charies Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon Aincer, M.A. 6 vols, 

The Essays of 

Poems, Plays, and “Miscellaneous Essays. 

Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 

Tales from Shakespeare. By Cuarces and Mary Lams. 

The — of Charlies Lamb. Newly arranged, with additions, 
1904. 2 vols, 


Life of Charles Lamb. By the late Canon AINGER, 
Historical Essays. 


Lo 
Works of John Milton. Edited, with 


Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 


John Morley’s Collected Works. 12 vols. 


Voltaire. : vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 

Diderot and the Encyclopzedists. 2 vols. 

On Compromise. : vol. Miscellanies. 3 vols. 

Burke. : vol. Studies in Literature. _: vol. 
Oliver Cromwell. vol. 


Science and a Future Life, and other Essays. By 
vers, M.A 


Classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Modern Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D. 5 vols. 


The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. 
Lectures and Essays. 

Ecce Homo Natural Religion. 
Introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction 
and Footnotes by Professor C. H. Herrorp. In 10 vols. 
*,* The Plays may also bz had in separate volumes, cloth, rs. each ; roan, gilt 
tops, 2s. each. 


Works by James Smetham. 2 vols. 


Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by Saran SMETHAM and 
WituiaM Davies. With a Portrait. 
Literary Works. Edited by Witt1am Davigs. 


Life of Swift. By Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B., M.P. 
ew ition. 


Selections from the Writings of Thoreau. 
Essays in the History of Religious, Thought in the 


— By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of 


The “Works of Wordsworth. Edited by Professor 


Knicut. In 12 vols. Each volume contains a Portrait and Vignette etched 
by MANESssE. 

Poetical Works. 8 

Prose Works. 2 vo! 

Journals of Wordsworth. vols. 


By the late J. B. Licutroot, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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NOW READY. 


W. DALTON. 


PRICE 5s. NET. 


Mr. Dalton’s New Book is made up of the articles which have appeared in 


the SaturDAY REvIEW during the past twelve months. 


The articles have been 


revised, and a remarkable Bibliography of the game added. 


Public Opinion says :—** “ Saturday ” 
Bridge’ presents so many fascinating pro- 
blems, and suggests such interesting and 
in some cases daring solutions, that the 
average player will realise to how small an 
extent he has secured command of the 
game. Mr, Dalton not only writes ad- 
mirably on an enticing game, but has 
much that is novel to say.” 


World :—** Admirably lucid. . . . Mr. 
Dalton has a way of imparting his instruc- 
tions and suggestions which is as pleasant 
as it is simple, and those who are prepared 
to accept his view of the superiority of 
practice to theory could not have a more 
agreeable or better qualified mentor.” 


Outlook :—*‘*The most philosophic and 
ingenious work on Bridge yet written.” 


Daily Express :—* Bids fair to be the 
standard book on the game. . . . A very 
complete and exhaustive treatise.” 


Lloyd's News :—** Most comprehensive 
work yet issued on the popular game. .. , 
While clear and firm in his judgments the 
author is not unduly dogmatic.” 


CONTENTS. 


The Laws of Bridge 

The Evolution of Bridge 

The Declaration—No Trumps 

Attacking Suit Declarations 

Defensive Suit Declarations by 
the Dealer 

The Declaration on a Passed 
Hand 

The Declaration to the Score 

Doubling 

The Original Lead against a 
No Trump Declaration 

The Opening Lead against a 
Suit Declaration | 

The Play of the Third Hand 
in a No Trump Game 

The Play of the Third Hand 
against a Suit Declaration 

The Defender’s Play as Second 
Hand 

The Discard 

The Play of the Dealer 

Practice versus Theory 

Bibliography of Bridge 


Sunday Times says :—** As an authority 
on Bridge, Mr. Dalton’s supremacy is 
acknowledged. ‘‘‘ Saturday” Bridge’ is 
written not for the tyro, but for the player 
who already has a sufficient grasp of the 
game to desire an expert opinion as to 
what should be-done in a particular set 
of circumstances. ‘ ‘* Saturday ” Bridge’ 
will no doubt. be in demand in country 
houses during the coming holiday season.” 


Times :—“ These agreeably written 
papers on points-of policy and customs by 
a well-known authority will attract Bridge 
players.” 


Morning Leader Mr. Dalton may 
be called ani eclectically practical teacher. 
. Everything lie says is illuminating.” 


Tribune :—‘* The Bridge player who is 
anxious to improve and has not at his 
command the-best of all methods—constant 
play with people- who are better players 
than himself—may get a great deal of 
assistance from. these sensible and instruc- 
tive pages.” 


Queen :—** Those who love Bridge for its 
own sake will do well to get ‘ *‘ Saturday” 
Bridge.’ Its get-up leaves nothing to be 
desired.” 


The book is published in both white and art green cloths, so that purchasers 


may make their choice. 


It is on sale at all booksellers and railway bookstalls. 


If there ts any difficulty in getting the book, it will be sent post free om receipt 
of 5s. 3a. direct from the office, 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 
33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 
| 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Mr. Darlington for a copy of the New Edition, so well Sex 
got up, of * London and Environs.’ ” 


Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides.” — Daily Chronicle. 


*¢ Lord Knollys is commanded by the King to thank 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


‘* Very emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 


oO N DO N “A brilliant book.”—Times. 


Particularly good.”— Academy. 
By E.C. COOK and —_4th Edition, Revised, 
AND E:T. COOK, M.A. 
24 Maps an ans. 
ENVI RONS. 60 Illustrations. 


“* The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverfool Daily Post. 


100 Illus., Maps, and Plans, ss. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


Eastbourne, Hastings, St. Leonards, 
Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Exmouth, 


6c Illus., Maps, and Plans, ss. 
NORTH WALES. 


Visitors to Brighton, 
Worthing, Bournemouth, 


~ Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dartmoor, 


Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Isles, 
St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, Lynton, Mine- 
head, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, Weston-super- 
Ware, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod Wells, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Aberystwyth, 
Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwilheli, Llan- 
dudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan, 
Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, 
Bettws-y-Coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, 
isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1/- cach. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. Lonxpon: SIMPKIN’S. 
Paris & NEw YorK: BRENTANO’S. 
The Railway Bookstalis and ail Booksellers. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—Beautiful Photographs of Scenery, Ruins, &c., in Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, Palestine, Egypt, also English Lakes and North Wales. 1s. and 2s. 
List post free.—Darlington & o., Liangolien. 


The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 
The only large Comet a for the whole of 


The Largest Adult and Largest Children’s Hospital 
in England. 


13,364 in-patients last year. 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


The Passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury combined 
with Poverty. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those who 


read this would help. 
SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES 

for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 


Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone : 4466, Avenue. 
The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 


between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 


IF you are interested in books and do not take 
THE BOOK MONTHLY, you are missing a 
useful friend. 

IT gives full information about the new books 
of the day, has articles of singular freshness on 
literary subjects, and is beautifully illustrated ; 
in fine it is a pictured and picturesque What’s 
What and Who’s Who of bookland from month 
to month, 

YOU should see the JULY NUMBER, 
6d. net, for what Sir Theodore Martin, Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood, Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
and others say on the question: “Should a 
Thackeray Club be Formed?” 

THE publishers, Simpkin, Marshall & Co., of 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London, will be glad to 
send you a specimen copy of THE BOOK 
MONTHLY. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Price Ba. Weekly. 
SPECIAL ARTICLES THIS WEEK: 
OPEN LETTER TO MR. JUSTICE GRANTHAM. 
WOMEN’S INTERESTS. By Mrs. SWINEY. 
THE CUP THAT POISONS. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Home, 10/10 per annum. Colonial and Foreign, 13/+ per annum. 


SPECIMEN NUMBER POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


OFrFicEs: 6 BELL’s LonpoON, E.C. 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905) 
is, as its name implies, a Chronicle of 


Monthly Events in the Two Services 


It is copiously Illustrated with Reproductions from Old Masters, Photographs, 
Paintings and Drawings of some of the best Naval and Military Artists of the 
day, and the only Publication that gives under one cover a Complete List of the 
Regiments of the Army and Ships of the Navy, with their respective Stations. 
Other features include Leading Articles on the “‘Army and Navy Month by 
Month”; Items of General and Personal Intelli be oe of Coming Events 
in the Two Services, Reviews of Service Books, Notes on Novelties, and a variety 
of usefu! and interesting Information. 

The Army & Navy CuHRonicLe is, published on the Second or Third Friday in 
each month, in time to catch the outgoing Indian and Colonial Mails. 


A FULL-PAGE PICTURE, printed on Plate Paper, of a 
NAVAL or MILITARY OFFICER of Note, with Short 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, is given away with each 
Number. 


A Specimen 


, Scale for Advertisements, &c., will be sent om 
receipt of a Post Card addressed to THE MANAGER, Offices of the Army & Navy 
CHRONICLE (Department S.R.), 


111 JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 


The “A. & N. C.” can be ordered through any Newsagent, or will be sent direct 
from the Office if required. 
- —accmaaa which can commence with any number, 8/6 per annum, 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information , Guan Replies received. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
Zs sa 
One Year ... ow £30 
Half Year ... oo we oo OE 
Quarter Year io & 2 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, a 
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The Standard Work on the Dog. 


Size—Demy 8vo. (or 8 by 5$ inches), handsomely bound in cloth, 
bevelled boards, and profusely illustrated. 


Our Friend 
the Dog. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Exchange and Mart says: ‘* Dr. Stables begins at the begin- 
ning by descending to the level of the veriest novice, and taking him 
through every detail of kennel management, until he leaves him a 
necessarily wiser man. Then follow a host of useful hints upon feed- 
ing. . . Dog diseases are treated in a practical manner. . . In dealing 
with the numerous varieties of the dog, there is much instructive 

sinformation.” 


COMPLETE PRACTICAL GUIDE 


TO ALL THAT IS KNOWN ABOUT 


EVERY BREED OF DOG IN 
THE WORLD. 


With an APPENDIX on the Latest Breeds by 
E. B. JOACHIM. 


EIGHTH EDITION. Price 6s. 


The Standard Work on the Horse. 


Our Friend 
the Horse. 


By F. T. BARTON, M.R.C.V.S. 


Size—Demy 8vo. (or 8 by 5} inches), handsomely bound in cloth, 
bevelled boards, and profusely illustrated. 


Price 6s. 


A MOST COMPLETE GENERAL 
GUIDE BOOK UPON ALL THAT 
IS KNOWN ABOUT THE HORSE. 


How to Keep in Health, How to Stable, 

How to Feed, How to Work, How to 

Tell the Age up to Thirty Years, How 
to Train, Racing, &c. 


FULL DESCRIPTION AND 
ILLUSTRATION OF ALL BREEDS. 


Companion work to OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 


LONDON : 
DEAN & SON, Ltd., 160A Fleet Street, E.C. 


In the Press, and will be Published 
in a few days. 


Demy 4to. profusely and beautifully Illustrated. 
Price 25s. net. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN 
GAME 
AND ITS SPOOR. 


Capt. C. H. STIGAND, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., 
and D. D. LYELL. 


Drawings by D. D. LYELL. : 
Introduction by F. C. SELOUS. 


Mr. HORACE COX has pleasure in announcing 
the publication in July of the above valuable and 
extensive work. It is intended to be a practical 
guide to the hunter in Central Africa. 


YOUR HOLIDAYS. 


BEFORE MAKING YOUR ARRANGEMENTS 


FOR HOLIDAY TOURS 
CONSULT 
THE MOST UP-TO-DATE GUIDE FOR 
TRAVELLERS. 


THE 1906 EDITION 


(greatly enlarged), with 8 Additional Maps, of 


THE QUEEN Newspaper 
BOOK OF TRAVEL 


Consisting of Over 400 Pages and 16 Maps. 
Compiled by the TRAVEL EDITOR. 


No need for questions if you carry with 
you this up-to-date Guide. An absolute 
courier in itself. 


CONTENTS. 

Practical Information on over 800 Resorts (260 at home) frequented 
by English visitors. 

Reliable Details on Routes and Fares to Resorts; their Climates, 
Seasons, Amusements, Hotels, Foreign Currencies, &c. 

Lists of Chaplaincies, Doctors, Schools for English Pupils, and Golf 
Centres on the Continent. 

Price 2/8, o: 3 Francs. 


HORACE COX, ‘ Queen” Newspaper Office, Windsor House, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and 18 Rue Favart, Paris. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by Srotrriswoope & Co. i) g New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp Wesster Pace, at the Office, 33 Southampton 


Street Strand, in the Parish 
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St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Sa/urday, 14 / uly, 1906. 
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